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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY | Bugert Man Barber - Children’s 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES | HAIR CUTTING 
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Neat Artistic Work Done Mezzanine Floor 
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DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
OTHERS can have a Manicure or have their 


Hair Dressed while the little ones are having 
their hair cut. 


without the Union Stamp arealways Non-Union. Do 


not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


You will be pleased with the careful work in 
; : Children’s Hair Cutting by our Expert Man Barber. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 


Courteous service assured. 
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The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- When buying cigars, shoes, hats or clothing, you ask for 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship the union label. Then why not see that your union 
for you and a desire for your patronage. Those whe do stationery bears the union label watermark of the Paper 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing Makers? This commodity can be obtained in San Fran- 
for you or your patronage, therefore CIBC: 


Your Duty is Plain {! Then Do It Now! 


Patronize those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return We make a specialty of Lapel Buttons for Unions, and 


the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor make Special Prices when ordered several months or a 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. year in advance. 
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Demand the Walter N. Brunt 
Union Label || suo ee 


:: Phone Kearny 1966 


Tell them you saw it in THE LABOR CLARION At Fifth Street, near U. 8S. Mint and Emporium 
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Employers in the metal industries in and around San Fran 
cisco have generally insisted they could not compete with [Fast 
ern manufacturers because of the difference in hours worked in 
this section and the East, where the nine-hour day was the rule. 

During recent months tremendous forward strides have been 
taken by the iron trades unions in all sections of the country, 
so that now the cight-hour workday has been quite generally 
established, wages increased and competition between the dif 
ferent sections equalized to such an extent that there is now 
little ground for complaint on this score. In those industries 
which now profit by war contracts, the demand for cight-hou, 
days has been made and has been secured. The infection of this 
spirit is felt throughout the whole industrial and commercial 
structure of the country. 

even the United States Steel Trust has felt this spirit and 
has made the best of necessity. It has increased wages even 
in advance of the demand, because it did not wish the workers 
to make demands for justice and secure them through their 
orgamzed power, 

The workers hope that peace, an honorable, permanent peace, 
may come to our fellows on the other side of the ocean, and they 
expect to help in its achievement and with it the establishment 
of improved material, social, political and moral conditions of the 
people the world over, making for universal brotherhood, but 
they expect also to share in the large profits that are being 
reaped in this country as a result of the war, and to tale advan 
tage of every opportunity that presents itself to improve the 
conditions under which they labor. 

The workers on the Pacific Coast are not lagging behind and 
are taking advantage of conditions just as are their brothers of 
the last. 

For several months negotiations have been carried on loolk- 
ing to an increase in pay for the machinists of the bay section, 


as their pay has been low in comparison with other trades. The 


conferences have been carried on with patience, yet with deter 
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mination, and the employers have shown a disposition to make 


such concessions as to them seemed possible under the prevail 


ing circumstances so that on Monday, September 27th the Tron 


Prades Council signed a two-year agreement with the California 
Metal Trades Association which provides an increase of so cents 
per day for machinists in San Francisco, Oakland and vieinity 


On October qth, the date on which the agreement becomes effec 


tive, the minimum rate of pay for all machinists will be increased 


from $3.50 per day to $3.75 per day, and on December r2th the 


minimum will be increased to $4 per day of cight hours, present 


shop conditions remaining unchaneed. 


rhe agreement was negotiated by a committee from the San 


tranciseo Tron Prades Council consisting of William Ifannon, 


international vice-president of the International Association of 


Machinists, R. W. Burton of the fron Molders’ Union and F.C. 


Miller of the Pattern Makers’ League. Vhe committee for the 


California Metal ‘Trades Association were R (iunn of the 


Union Tron Works, Constant Meese of Mecse & Gottfried and 


J. De Betteville of the Main Street Tron Works, the number of 


men affected is approximately 2500. 

At the close of negotiations harmony prevailed and the best 
of good fecling exists throughout the iron industry of the bay 
section, which will have a healthful influence upon the business 
during the next two years. 

At Seymour, Conn., six hundred employees of the Seymour 
Manufacturing Company have struck for a 55-hour week and 
10 per cent increase in wages, computed on the basis of the 


The 


present 60-hour week, with time and a half for overtime 
company was willing to concede all that was asked for except 
computing the increase on a basis of 60 hours, offering an in 


crease on the 55-hour basis. This the men refused. This action 


was the result of a strike of 50 men on the night shift’ who 


secured a temporary agreement and wage increase. The men 


are not organized, Some two weeks ago the machinists struck, 


secured their demands and returned to work. The eompany 


mnmakes brass disks which are used in the construction of shells. 
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FLUCTUATION OF BANK CREDIT. 
By Richard Caverly. 
(No. 10.) 

During periods of hope and confidence, bank 
credits tend to expand, and prices rise. 

During periods of distrust and depression, the 
volume of circulating credit tends to be smaller, 
and prices to be lower. 

When so-called prosperity is 
pected, business men are anxious to extend their 
credit by borrowing of the banks, for the pur- 
chase of merchandise and for other purposes. 

The banks can then increase their deposits by 
making as much as their available reserves will 


generally ex- 


permit. 

When, for any reason, doubt and fear prevail, 
even low discount rates may not induce an equal 
amount of borrowing. 

The sharpest changes in the relation to the 
quantity of circulating bank credit to the quantity 
of money comes as the consequence of panic. 

So far as a panic is foreseen, the banks en- 
deavor to prepare themselves for it by decreasing 
their demand liabilities in relation to their cash 
on hand or reserves. 

That is, they cut down their loans by raising 
their rates of discount. 

As the panic spreads, the necessity of such a 
policy becomes evident to nearly all banks. 

Any bank may suddenly find itself subject to 
the danger of a run upon it, and dare not in- 
crease the danger by making extensive loans. 
actually are 
runs find themselves with depleted reserves, and 
are unable to extend credit. 

The bank rate of discount, then, rises rapidly, 


Those banks upon which there 


while the volume of bank credit decreases, and 
prices fall. 

At such a time of stress, a great national bank 
(or a few great banks) which keeps large reserves 
beyond the requirements of ordinary years, is a 
tower of strength, and can usually prevent any 
general collapse of credit. 

Such an institution is the Bank of England, 
which holds itself ‘responsible for the credit 
structure of the nation, and maintains always an 
emergency reserve. 

In the United Federal Re- 
serve Act (of 1913) directs the establishment of 
not less than cight nor more than twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. 


States the recent 


All national banks, and all other banks which 
become members of the system, are required to 
keep a portion of their reserves in one of the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

The aim is to have a large part of the nation’s 
banking reserve concentrated in these few large 
banks so that ample means may be available in 
time of panic for the aid of any sound bank 
which finds itself threatened by the unreasoning 
fear of depositors. 

The Federal Reserve banks are themselves re- 
quired to keep each a 35 per cent reserve in law- 
ful money against deposits, and a 40 per cent 
reserve in gold against the Federal Reserve notes 
which they have outstanding. 

This requirement insures the maintenance in 
ordinary times of a reserve which may be needed 
in case of a financial crisis. 

3ut when there is a financial crisis, or the fear 
of it, and many banks are curtailing their loans, 
one of the things most needed is assurance of 
credit by those whose assets are good and whose 
business is dependent upon credit. 

At such a time new reserves of credit may 
need to be opened until the old ones, temporarily 
closed, are again unlocked. 

The new law therefore provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Government regulating 
body, may temporarily suspend any of the re- 
serve requirements, but only by levying a pro- 
portional tax on the banks so favored. 

The circulation of the new currency bill pro- 
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vides for the gradual retiring of the old bond- 
secured bank notes, which will tend to an elas- 
ticity of bank credit in the form of notes, com- 
parable to though perhaps less than the elasticity 
of deposits. 

The new law requires that no Federal Reserve 
notes shall be paid out to another such bank, but 
shall be sent promptly for credit or redemption 
to the issuing bank. 

The effect of this provision must be to give at 
least some elasticity to the volume of these notes; 
for the notes will be lent out as business condi- 
tions favor, and will pass into circulation. 

They will then be used by borrowers, along 
with means of payment, to be liquidate 
debts to the various banks, will flow in consider- 
able volume to the Federal Reserve banks, and 
must be then canceled against other debts, or 
redeemed. 

The banks lend perhaps nearly all their reserve, 
well supported, at certain times, and at other 
times accumulate reserves in preparation for the 
season or scasons of larger lending. 


other 


In trade between nations, or between widely 
separated parts of the same nation, credit is used, 
debts in large part canceled, and money is used 
to a relatively small degree. 

> 
CHICAGO SCHOOL LANDS. 

The city of Chicago owns considerable valuable 
land, the revenue from which goes into the school 
fund. In the townsite the city once 
owned a square mile of land that is now the cen- 
tral business district. All but a few lots of this 
land was sold to private parties 80 years ago for 
$40,000. Within 15 years after this sale the land 
had increased in value to $6,000,000. The few lots 
still remaining now bring in a revenue of $500,000 
a year to the schools. 


original 


Hlad the entire square mile 
been retained the school fund would be getting 
$50,000,000 a year from ground rents. The pres- 
ent cost of maintaining the schools is $18,000,000 
a year. The schools have got some additional 
land through annexation to the city of outlying 
townships which also owned school land. Re- 
the town of Clearing 
brought in a whole square mile of school land, 
and already private interests are greedily licking 
their lips in anticipation of devouring this choice 
But the Federation is 
fight all attempts of a School 
cager to oblige the interests to dispose of these 


cently, annexation of 


morsel. Teachers’ on 


guard to Joard 
interests. Soa fight has been begun against the 
Federation, Of course those making 
the attack did not announce the object as the first 


step to grab school lands. 


‘Teachers’ 


They said that they 
object to affiliation of the Federation with labor 
But the Chicagoan who believes that is 
a very easy mark. 


unions. 


= a> = 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
3ulletin 94.—United States 
Annotated, by J. W. Thompson. 1915. 1,772 pp. 
In two parts, Cloth. Not sold separately, $2.50. 
Owing to the expense involved in the prepara- 
tion and publication of this bulletin and the lim- 


Mining Statutes 


ited printing funds available for the use of the 
Bureau of Mines, it has been necessary to place 
a price of $2.50 on the work. Orders should not 
be sent to the Bureau of Mines, but should be 
addressed to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The bulletin is intended for persons engaged in 
mining enterprises that come within the scope of 
the Federal mining laws, and as a guide in the de- 
termination of mining rights and duties. It shows 
the status of every Federal mining law, both laws 
relating to metal mining and those relating to 
coal, oil and phosphate, and to mining on public, 
Indian and railroad lands. It includes references 
to Alaska and the Philippine Islands, and is the 
only complete work in its field. 
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O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Orpheu 


WEEK BEGINNING THIS SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON 


SIXTEEN NAVASSAR 
Combination of Youth, 
Enrooling and 


GIRLS, a 

Beauty and 
Unparalleled Array 
Soloists, Miss Augusta Dial Directress; 
JAMES KELSO and BLANCHE LEIGHTON 
in “Here and There in Vaudeville’; GEORGE 
CHITYO, the Famous Japanese Athlete; 
QUEENIE DUNEDIN, “The Variety Girl”; 
CECIL CUNNINGHAM, the Comedienne Ex- 
traordinary; WILSON and LENORE; Last 
Week ERWIN and ‘i CONNELLY in 
“Sweethearts,” and LEPHONE TAN- 
GLE” with Madge Caldwell and Company, 


Brilliant 
Talent, 
of Star 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75e. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10, 25, 50c. 
PHONE 


DOUGLAS 70. 
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MATTIE M. BARHLEY 
PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
TYPEWRITING MULTIGRAPHING 
Union Public Stenographer 


Phone, Kearny 4997 565 PACIFIC BUILDING 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION -MADE 


CLOTHING 
Cer. Agents 
SIXTH and MARKET CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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VISIT THE 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 
JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 
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Full Dinner 
Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 
Done 


Wieland’s 


THe Home BEER 
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PEACE CONGRESS. 

What promises to be the most important, far- 
eaching and practical peace program so far un- 
dertaken by the advocates of world peace will be 
haped when the International Peace Congress 
begins its sessions in San Francisco, October 
10th. They will continue until October 13th, 
ind will cover all the most important phases of 
he world movement for peace. 

The congress will be held under the auspices 
i the Church Peace Union and the American 
‘eace Society. The preliminary work is being 
andled by a San Francisco committee, working 
i conjunction with the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
ational Exposition, the directors of which re- 
ard the congress as the chief convention of all 
eld during the Exposition period. 

xposition 


lor if the 
of World City of 
Peace flourishing despite a world half-wrecked 
nd ruined by war, the Peace Congress to be held 
ext month will sum up and make concrete the 


itself is a sort 


pirit of the Exposition’s highest ideal. 

The speakers include many diverse representa- 
ives of various aspects of the peace movements. 
t will be far from being a “peace at any price” 
iovement, nor is it committed to any particular 
seace idea, save the fundamental principles upon 
The 
iain object of the congress is to shape definite 
nd practical ways of putting these principles 
ito action. 


hich there is little difference of opinion. 


It will be a power plant for gener- 
iting and directing practical force. It will aim to 


ake such an impact upon world thought as 
peedily to hasten the overthrow of militarism. 

llth, Will J. 
l'rench will be chairman, and the subject will be, 
\War and the Workers.” Walter Macarthur will 
peak on “I*undamental Causes of War,” while 
lames W. Mullen will discuss “Why Labor is 


(Opposed to War.” 


On Monday evening, October 


The purpose of the congress is four-fold: 
lirst. To bring together recognized leaders in 
public affairs from all nations, including repre- 
sentatives from all religious, educational, legal, 
peace, commercial, labor and socialistic organiza- 
tions, in order to unite them into one great, con- 
structive organization to work for the abolition 
of war. 


Second. To present a program which, in its 


discussion and printed results, shall make such | 


impact upon the springs of the world thought as 
speedily to hasten the overthrow of militarism. 
Third. 


for effective international co-operation in the sub- 


in contrasting colors. 


very reasonable price. 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
- MARKET & JONES STS 


Bp _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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To discuss up-to-date, practical plans | 


$1.50 Hats 


OST of the hats offered in this lot former- 
ly sold at $1.95. Nothing but the latest 
high-crown models included. The prin- 

cipal colors are brown, gray, blue and black. 
They have the newest bands and bows — some 
Here, indeed, is an op- 
portunity to acquire an up-to-minute hat ata 


Derby Hats 
Included 


$1.50 is our special price on new black 
derby hats. 


stitution of moral principles and just laws for the 
rules of force. 

Fourth. To discuss the problem of adequate 
national protection. 

Among the broad lines of the congress these 
points will be discussed: 

The extension of the principles of arbitration 
and conciliation to all international disputes. 

The formation of an international peace league. 

The organization of a world court for the ju- 
dicial settlement of international difficulties. 

— > 

Patronize those who patronize you is a good 

rule to follow. 


FOR MEN AND 
YOUNG MEN 


All of the late styles are to 


BS oy a be found in the lot. 
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Brewing Operations Have Already Commenced 


Rainier Brewing Company 


This new brewery is located on Bryant Street, between 15th and Alameda Streets, San Francisco, and 
is the largest brewery west of St. Louis (excepting only the Rainier Brewery in Seattle), and it is, without 


...at the new plant of... 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


exception, the most modern brewery in the world. 


The same policy, which has been responsible for RAINIER BEER QUALITY, has been carried out in the construction of its new 
Nothing has been spared in the building of this plant, and every device, mechanism, method, and detail, that might improve that 


home. 


already superior quality have been taken advantage of. 


The RAINIER BEER, now being brewed in San Francisco, will be ready for the market early in the spring of next year. 


’ 
' 
: 


BEER 


was awarded the GRAND PRIZE (highest possible award) at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
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UNION SCALE OF WAGES. 

The union scale of wages and hours of labor 
for 93 of the principal trades in 41 of the leading 
United States prevailing in May, 
1914, are published in Bulletin No. 171, just is- 
United 
The scales shown 
baking, beer 
bottling, building, freight handling, granite and 
stone, metal, mill work, printing, soft-drink and 
teaming trades. 

The for all 
cities taken collectively was higher on May 1, 
1914, than on May 1, 1913, for 75 of the trades re- 
ported, in 17 trades there was no change, and in 


cities of the 
sued by the bureau of statistics of the 
States Department of Labor. 
are those of the 


brewing and 


average rate of wages per week 


only one trade was it lower. 

Considering some of the more important trades, 
the following increases in weekly rates of pay 
between May, 1913, and May, 1914, may be noted: 
beer bottlers, 3 per cent; 
cent; 


Bakers, 2 per 
2 


cent; 
per 
hod carriers, 1 per cent; inside wiremen, 3 per 


cent; lathers, 2 


bricklayers, carpenters, 1 per cent; 
per cent; parquetry floor layers, 
6 per cent; plumbers and gas fitters, 1 per cent; 
sheet metal workers, 3 per cent, stonemasons, 3 
per cent; stonecutters, 4 per cent; structural 
iron workers, 2 per cent; freight handlers, 3 per 

blacksmiths, 2 per cent; painters (hard- 
wood finishers), 4 per cent; electrotypers (bat- 
tery men and builders), 5 per cent; electrotypers 
(finishers and molders), 4 per cent; compositors 


cent; 


(book and job), 2 per cent. 


Considering rates of wages per hour as dis- 
tinguished from rates per week, 78 trades showed 
an increase, 15 no change, and for none was the 
rate lower. 

The highest scales per hour paid in May, 1914, 
in a few of the principal trades were as follows: 
Fran- 


Bricklayers, 87.5 cents in Dallas and San 


cisco; carpenters, 65 cents, in Chicago; hod car- 
riers, 50 cents, in Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco; painters, 70 cents in 
Chicago; plasterers, 87.5 cents, in Dallas and San 
Francisco; plumbers and gas fitters, 75 cents, in 
Chicago, Dallas, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, San and Seattle; sheet metal 
workers, 68.8 cents, in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco; stonecutters, 70 cents, in Portland and San 


Francisco; 


Francisco 


70 cents, in 
freight handlers, 60.6 cents, in New 
Orleans; 68.8 New 
York; iron molders, 50 cents, in San Francisco; 
linotype operators (Hebrew, book and job), 83.3 
cents, in New York; compositors (English news- 
paper), day work, 75 cents, in Seattle. 

As to 


structural ironworkers, 
Cleveland; 
granite 


cutters, cents, in 


trades 
showed a reduction of hours between May, 1913, 
and May, 1914, 77 reported no change, and 1 re- 
ported an increase. 


changes in hours of labor, 15 


In 1914 the union scales in the baking trades 
show hours in some localities as low as 48 per 
The build- 
cities covered 
have an cight-hour day, and most building trades 
also have a Saturday half-holiday either for the 
whole year or part of the year. 
lathers, marble 


week, but generally they are higher. 
ing trades in a majority of the 


Inside wiremen, 
setters, fresco painters, sign 
painters, structural iron workers and the granite 
and stone trades all have an eight-hour day in 
the cities reported, and nearly all have a Satur- 
day half-holiday the year round. 

The hours ‘of labor in the metal trades range 
from 44 to 60 per week, 54 being the predominant 
hours. The printing trades in book and job of- 
fices have an eight-hour day in nearly all the 
cities covered, and in the newspaper offices all 
trades have an eight-hour day or less. 


- 


teacher usually desires that the fruits of 


The 
his training shall show themselves outwardly and 
plainly; yet there are also fast-closed fruits that 
that 
later unfold in a beautiful life—Goethe. 


first are true seed-bearers, and sooner or 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum bill for next week is particularly 
fascinating. A splendid musical organization en- 
titled “Sixteen Navassar Girls” will be the head- 
line attraction. It is a band, orchestra and choir 
and each of the girls who make up the personnel 
of the company is a soloist. “Sixteen Navassar 
Girls” have toured this country and Europe and 
won medals and honorable mentions in many of 
the continental capitals in which they have ap- 
peared. Their conductress is Miss Augusta Dial 
a musician of great ability. “Here and There in 
Vaudeville” is the title of a splendid act in which 
James Kelso and Blanche Leighton are making 
a great hit. It is made up of various kinds of 
vaudeville offerings and is of a particularly inter- 
esting and entertaining nature. George Chiyo, a 
famous Japanese athlete of extraordinary muscu- 
lar development, will give an exhibition of his 
strength and agility which is the more remarkable 
when his diminutive stature is taken into consid- 
eration. His work is of the whirlwind kind and 
from the time he begins his performance until its 
conclusion he is in constant action accomplishing 
innumerable and wonderful feats. Queenie Dune- 
din, “the Variety Girl,’ will introduce a daring 
and novel bicycle act. Cecil Cunningham, the 
comedienne extraordinary who has made such a 
tremendous hit, will be retained for another week. 
The remaining acts will be Wilson and Lenore, 
novelty entertainers; Erwin and Jane Connelly in 
“Sweethearts,” and the laughable skit “A Tele- 
phone Tangle.” 


> 
FIRST SALUTE TO FLAG. 

How many good Americans could answer if 
they were suddenly asked: “When and where 
was the American flag first saluted?” Philadel- 
phia, Cambridge, John Paul Jones, are but a few 
of the names apt to spring up in such heteroge- 
neous profusion that the answer is stayed. Had 
our Revolutionary fathers been less hardly 
pressed, no doubt, following the Declaration of 
Independence, there would have been some set 
occasion to honor the flag. But duties loomed 
larger than ceremonies in those days, and the first 
formal salute was left to the course of events. 
So it came to pass that at the Dutch island of 
St. Eustatius in the West Indies, the first salute 
was given. The story is this, well authenticated 
in the year book of the United Netherlands for 
Wiis 

On January 1, 1776, the Andrea Doria, one of 
the five ships which then comprised the American 
navy, set sail for St. Eustatius, the errand being 
to buy clothing and other necessaries for the 
Continental army. The Doria carried a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence, and flew the 
American flag with its alternate red and white 
stripes. When she fired her salute in the road- 
stead of St. Eustatius, the commander of the fort 
was at a loss what to do. He consulted with the 
governor, Johannes de Graeff, and was directed 
to return the salute with 11 shots, as for a mer- 
chantman, instead of with 13 as for a man-of-war. 
By this means the governor expressed the Dutch 
friendliness for America, and yet kept the letter 
of neutrality to which the Dutch republic was 
bound by treaty. 

It is written in more than one book of history 
that for this act Governor de Graeff was deposed. 
What actually happened was that he was sum- 
moned to explained before the States-General, 
but that he delayed his going so long that by the 
time he appeared in Holland with his documents 
the American flag was recognized in many seas. 
He was mildly reprimanded, but was returned to 
St. Eustatius in honor, and during the whole of 
the Revolution the island was a place of supplies 
for the American army. 

-H 

Those who advertise in the “Labor Clarion” 
patronize you. Deal with them and tell them 
why. 


Mankind are very superficial and dastardly 
they begin upon a thing, but, meeting with a diff 
culty, they fly from it discouraged; but they hay 
the means if they would employ them.—Franklin 

> a 

Patronize those who patronize you is a goo 

rule to follow. 
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The place for valuable documents, securi- 
ties, mortgages, deeds, insurance policies and 
the like is a safe deposit box. 


We rent them at a cost of Httle over one 
cent per day. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE MISSION BANK 
Sixteenth St. and Julian Ave. 
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Fleischmann’s Yeast 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
2 For Sale at All Grocers 2 
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THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
STORES 


1126 Market 
605 Kearny 


2640 Mission 


26 Third 
Factery, 1114 Mission 
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OF THE 
Boss*™ ROAD 
Sra “e UNION MADE 
OVERALLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN + RANCISCO NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Joint Accounts 


This bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


Humboldt ss Bank 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 
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TEAMSTERS’ CONVENTION. 

The executive officers of the Brotherhood of 
Teamsters No. 85 have made final arrangements 
for the convention of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Stable Em- 
ployees, which will be in session here from Oc- 
tober 4th to 9th. This is expected to be one of 
ihe largest conventions of the Exposition period. 
Delegates from all parts of the country will be 
in attendance. The Lankershim Hotel has been 
-clected as headquarters and the business sessions 
vill be held in Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Monday afternoon the delegates will visit the 
i:xposition and Thursday they will be taken on 
. bay excursion and visit to Winehaven. 

> 
HOW “MARSEILLAISE” WAS WRITTEN. 

The story of the writing of the “Marseillaise,” 
s told in the “History of the Girondists,” by Al- 
phonse de Lamartine about 1847, is fraught with 
nterest. He says: 

“There was a young officer of artillery in the 
‘arrison at Strassburg, named Rouget de Lisle. 
le was born at Lons-le-Saulnier, in the Jura, 
hat country of reverie and energy, as mountain- 
us countries always are. This young man loved 
var like a soldier—the Revolution like a thinker.” 
(hen Lamartine tells how much Rouget de Lisle 
vas in request as a musician, a poet and a pa- 
riot. The French Revolution was advancing 
owards the frontiers. Dictrick, an Alsatian pa- 
riot, and his family were his closest friends. One 
ight, after supper with Dietricks, “who inspired 
is heart, his poetry, and his music,” Dietrick 
said Strassburg was shortly to have a patriotic 
cremony and De Lisle must be inspired to pro- 
luce one of those hymns which convey enthus- 
iasm to the heart of the people. 

De Lisle was a dreamer; his heart was moved, 
his head heated. 


He went staggering to 
his lonely chamber, endeavoring, by degrees, to 
‘ind inspiration in the palpitations of his citizen 
heart; and on his small clavichord, now compos- 
ng the air before the words, and now the words 
before the air, combined them so intimately in 
is mind that he could never tell which was first 
produced, the air or the words, so impossible 
lid he find it to separate the poetry from the 
inusic, and the feeling from the impression. He 
sang everything—wrote nothing. 

“Overcome by this inspiration, his 
icad fell, sleeping, on his instrument, and he did 
not awake until daylight. The song of the over- 
night returned to his memory with difficulty, like 
the recollections of a dream. He wrote it down, 
ind then ran to Dietrick. He found him in his 
arden. Dietrick called together some 
‘riends as fond as himself of music, and capable 
| executing De Lisle’s composition. Dietrick’s 
Idest daughter accompanied them, Rouget sang. 
\t the first verse all countenances turned pale, at 
he second tears flowed, at the last enthusiasm 
urst forth, The hymn of the country was 
‘ound, 

“The new song, executed some days afterwards 
it Strassburg, flew from city to city, in every 
public orchestra. Marseilles adopted it to be 
sung at the opening and close of the sittings of 
its clubs. The Marscillaise spread it all over 
rance, by singing it everywhere on their way. 
Whence the name of Marseillaise. Bate Bee 
De Lisle himself, proscribed as a Royalist, heard 
it and shuddered, as it sounded on _ his ears, 
vhilst escaping by some of the wild passes of 
the Alps. ‘What do they call the hymn?’ he in- 
quired of his guide. ‘The Marseillaise,’ replied 
the peasant. It was thus he learned the name of 
his own work. The arm turned against the hand 
hat forged it. The Revolution no longer 
recognized its own voice!” 

ee 

Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
tule to follow. Those who advertise in the 
“Labor Clarion” patronize you. 


SECURED WAGE RESTORATION. 

William Glockling, representing the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders has just re- 
turned to Toronto after putting in a strenuous 
month’s work in the cities of Montreal and Que- 
bec. In conjunction with Organizer Drury of the 
International Typographical Union, he was suc- 
cessful in reaching an agreement with one of the 
largest firms in the former city which employs 
a large staff of bookbinders and printers. This 
firm had put into operation a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages which affected its entire working 
staff of men, women and girls. Negotiations with 
the firm were carricd on for some time, and 
finally resulted in the whole matter being ami- 
cably adjusted, the firm agrecing to restore the 
former rate of wages, and the amounts which 
had been held back would be returned to the em- 
ployees upon the first regular fortnightly pay day. 

> 
SPRINGFIELD IN LINE. 

At Springfield, Mass., the Package Machine 
Company has announced that it will hereafter 
operate on the eight-hour basis. The announce- 
ment follows the rejection of the company’s 
straight eight-hour offer by its employees. The 
new offer includes the shorter hour, time and a 
half for overtime and double pay for holidays. 
About 200 are affected. This company’s conces- 
sion follows closely that made by the National 
Equipment Company two days previous. This 
increases the number of industries in metal trades 
in that city and vicinity operating on the cight- 
hour schedule to five. 


Recently two additional 
firms fell into line and granted the concessions 
asked, the Harde Manufacturing Company and the 
Gilbert & Barker Company. 
employ 2,500 men. 


These companies 


> 
EARTH’S CENTER SOLID. 

That the center of the earth is solid—probably 
iron—and not molten or fluid material, is one of 
the latest conclusions of the savants, who have 
obtained this information by the simplest conceiv- 
able of contrivances. A tube half full of water 
was sunk in the earth. Then accurate observa- 
tions of the water at each end were registered. 
The result is this quasi-conviction that the earth 
is solid. To be sure, the tube is 500 feet long and 
six feet in diameter, but this does not do away 
with its simplicity. No doubt the registering of 
the differences in level at each end is where the 
expertness comes in. 

The assumption is that the action of the sun 
and moon causes tides not only in the sea but 
inland—not only in water but in land, to be 
explicit. The changes registered at either end 
of the tube prove that the earth is solid. If 
the earth were fluid there would be no tide in 
the tube. The conclusions reached are that the 
earth has twice the rigidity of steel, which is the 
most rigid substance known, probably more re- 
sistant to change of form than even a diamond. 

The investigator who has brought out these 
interesting facts is Prof. Albert A. Michelson, 
head of the department of physics, at Chicago 
University. His experiments were made at Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Astronomers say that the result is 
important to them also. It proves that there is 
no dark body undiscovered between the moon 
and earth, since it would have affected the tides 
in the tube. Furthermore the evidence that the 
earth is a solid body, elastic like steel, and not 
like a viscous body, tends to overthrow the hy- 
pothesis of the origin of the moon. Professor 
Michelson’s observations have been based on the 
well known facts concerning the height of water 
tides. An account of these things in the New 
York “Sun” affirms that the land tides, or the 
“humps” caused in the earth by periodic action 
of the sun and moon, are equal to about one- 
fourth the water tides. The elongation of the 
earth caused by the moon is about two feet. 
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Kelleher @ Browne 


THE IRISH TAILORS 
716 Market Street at Third and Kearny 


FALL STYLES ARE NOW 
READY FOR YOUR 
INSPECTION 


SUITS -TO-ORDER 
$25.00 to $35.00 


No better Made-to-Order Suits anywhere 
at the price nor as good 33 3 = 


OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 10 O’CLOCK 
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Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU HNOW ME” 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE POPULAR PRICE JEWELRY STORE 


715 MARKET ST., nr. Call Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JEWELERS--OPTICIANS 
WATCHMAKERS 


P.P.LE. and SAN FRANCISCO 
SOUVENIRS 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION 8TORE 


BROWN & HENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty——Loweet Priees 
3091 Sixteenth St., nr. Valencia San Franelsee 
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YOU CAN 


By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


ES eis 
“Yeu ean take eemmand ef yeurself at any mement yeu 

desire to de se. Study and analyze yeur Abllities and Pewers 
and muster them all inte your serviee. Fer yeu ean make ef 
yeurself a tewering figure In the werk ef the werld. Ne ene 
ewne you. One hundred per cent of the Steek In yeur per- 
sonal Cerporatien belengs te yeu. The little peeple ef De- 
struetion that whine at your door, whine at the deer ef every 
fereeful man. You ean make them mere Pygmies In their 
Pewer over yeur Future.” 

This is a book which stimulates te action before 

& page is finished. It is concentrated energy and 

common sense. Dipping into it is like touching 

a live electric wire. It vitalizes. 

Ameng the titles of these short, pithy artieles are Silence, 
Health, Charaeter, Mistakes, Ruts, Together, Time, Dare, Pay, 
Why, See, System, Dream, Be Prompt, and many ethers. 
Eaeh puts forth a fundamental truth of right and efficient 
living In sueh plain and foreeful language that It stieks. 

The author is himself the feunder and head of a sueecesful 
business. 

75 cents net; postpald, 85 cents. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS - - NEW YORK 
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Single Subscriptions $1.00 a year 
To unions. subscribing for their 
entire membership, 80 cents a year 
for each subscription. 

Single copies, 5 cents 
Changes of address or additions to 
union’s mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 

Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, 
Cal., as second-class matter. 


JAMES W. MULLEN 
Telephone Market 56 
Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth St. 


Editor 
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Truth is truth, 
And justifies itself by undreamed ways. 


—Browning. 


Ninety-one of the large municipalities of the 
United States have established public swimming 
pools. San Francisco, with its abundant oppor- 
tunities, still lags behind. 


-} ~ 


The union label advances organization and pro- 


motes industrial peace. If you favor these ele- 
ments, then demand the label on your purchases— 
and see that you get it. This is the surest way 
to fortify organized labor in its position, and if 
you are a real trade unionist you will take ad- 
vantage of every such opportunity. 


> 


We have been asked whether organized labor 


of this city has ever taken a position on non- 
partisan elections, and in reply desire to state 
that when a charter amendment providing for 
this proposition came before the Labor Council 
for consideration on October 21, 1910, it was de- 
feated by a vote of 122 to 16, the Council favoring 


partisanship. 2 


Fair weather unionists are not worth much to 
the cause in time of peace, and are a positive 
source of weakness in the hour of strife. Hypo- 
Why, the world is full of them, and not 
one is worth his salt at any time. 


crites! 
These people 
think they fool others, but it is certain they can 
not fool themselves, and it must be an awful 
thing to go through life knowing one is no better 
than a cur. 2 


The Minneapolis “Labor Review” vouches for 
The Milk Wagon 


Drivers’ Union was organized three years ago, 


the truthfulness of this story: 


with dues of $12 per year. In the three years 
which have elapsed since the union was organized 
the wages of the members have been increased 
on the average to the amount of $240. Total dues 
paid per member for the three years is $36; $240 
is 6661-3 per cent dividend on the investment of 
$36. In addition to the benefits in wages, the 
drivers have secured the advantage of 14 days off 
during the year, with pay. The union recently 
signed an agreement with the employers which 
calls for an advance of $5 per month. This is 
one of many instances indicating the large finan- 
cial returns which result from a progressive, mil- 


itant union. 
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In the report of Chairman Walsh of the Industrial Relations Commission 
are these significant words: 

“From childhood to the grave the workers dwell in the shadow of fear that 
their only resource—their opportunity to toil—shall be taken away from them 
through the caprice of a foreman or the fortunes of industry.” 

Our industries have been conducted on the theory that no one has any 
interest in or right to say anything about them except the owner, and he may 
discharge an employee and throw his family upon the mercy of the public if 
he is displeased with the color of his hair or the contour of his face is not 
pleasing to the master of all he surveys. 

Strange as it may seem a great many of the workers have agreed to this 
despotic and.dangerous doctrine, and untold thousands of them have suffered 
as a consequence. 

No man is a free man so long as some other man may throw him into 
idleness without cause, and the trade unions should not permit any employer 
to discharge an employee without valid and substantial reason. Some of our 
American unions have insisted that foremen and employers shall not discharge 
except for specified reasons and they have been severely criticised for “inter- 
fering with the rights of employers.” Conspicuous among the organizations 
which require cause for the discharge of workmen is the conservative Typo- 
graphical Union, which says: 

“Sec. 119. Foremen of printing offices have the right to employ help, and 
may discharge (1) for incompetency, (2) for neglect of duty, (3) for violation 
of office rules (which shall be conspicuously posted) or of laws of the chapel 
or union, and (4) to decrease the force, such decrease to be accomplished 
by discharging first the person or persons last employed, either as regular em- 
ployces or as extra employees, as the exigencies of the matter may require. Should 
there be an increase in the force the persons displaced through such cause shall 
be reinstated in reverse order in which they were discharged before other help 
may be employed. Upon demand, the foreman shall give the reason for discharge 
in writing. Persons considered capable as substitutes by foremen shall be deemed 
competent to fill regular situations, and shall be given preference in the filling 
of vacancies in the regular force. The competent sub oldest in continuous 
service is entitled to the first vacancy. Provided, however, that local unions shall 
have the right to make such regulations governing the filling of situations and 
the disposal of extra work as in their judgment may be necessary to meet local 
conditions to which it is impossible to apply International law. This section 
shall apply to incoming as well as outgoing foremen.” 

3ecause employers have been permitted to exercise absolute mastery over 
industry for so long many look upon the efforts of the workers to gain a voice 
in the arrangements as radical and unreasonable. However, public opinion is 
gradually swinging the other way and tends toward justifying the proposition 
that the worker who invests his strength and his skill in an industry must be 
considered as well as the capitalist who invests his money. Each has rights in 
the premises which must be respected by the other. 

Society as a whole would be better off if the worker could proceed with 
some sense of security in his position so long as he conducted himself in accord- 
ance with the requirements of common honesty and respectability, and this at 
present he can not do in the great majority of employments owing to the narrow 
view held as to the rights of the employer. 

Chairman Walsh recommends that workers demand cause for discharge 
and be supported in the position by their organized fellows. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


? 
Mngevecbca se nesewae kone ce dae AO ea aS 

The divide between the Hudson Bay and the 
Mississippi river drainage basins shows the poor 
drainage of the glaciated prairies and the delicate 
balance between drainage systems. Though 
the Sheyenne and James rivers, the two principal 
streams of this region, flow in nearly parallel 
courses for 180 miles, and the relief of the land 
between them is generally not more than 20 feet, 
yet the Sheyenne ultimately: discharges into Hud- 
son Bay and the James into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Friends a man may have by the score when 
the wind is fair, but generally they are fickle 
and faithless when the storm is beating in his 
It is then he appreciates the preciousness 
of courageous counselors who remain through 
thick and thin to give him the advantage of their 
wise advice. Men with the courage of their con- 
victions are none too numerous in public places 
today, yet they are really the only ones that can 
be depended upon at all times and under all 
conditions to steer the right course without be- 
ing influenced by the probable consequences to 
themselves. The other kind are as thick as 
weeds—and as worthless. 


face. 


Recalling memories of Warsaw, “the beautiful 
and stately city,” as she saw it, one evening in 
spring, Alma Lyle, special correspondent to the 
“Daily Post and Chronicle” (London), writes: “I 
was standing on that magnificent monument of 
human power and human invention—the Alex- 
ander bridge, which spans the Vistula and con- 
nects the town with its suburb of Praga. The 
majestic river was shining in a brilliant sunset, 
and little boats were sailing or rowing about on 
its glass-like surface. The grim citadel frowned 
Further on I saw the pic- 
turesque royal palace, with its terraced gardens 
reaching down to the river bank; and the town, 
with its warm red and yellow roofs standing out 
against a lovely golden sky, which shaded away 
into exquisite tints of pink, blue, mauve, and 
green, while the glow seemed to rest on the river 
and then spread over woods and fields on the 
other side. There was the faint drowsy hum so 
characteristic of a large city at the close of day, 
when work is over and the breadwinners are 
returning to their homes. A beautiful all-pervad- 
ing sense of peace was the keynote of the scene.” 


down from above. 


Many visitors to the prehistoric Cliff Dwellings 
of the Mesa Verde National Park, in south- 
western Colorado, are astonished to find that 
what is commonly described as a dwelling is not 
properly a dwelling at all but a village or city. 
The celebrated Cliff Palace is not a palace, 
neither is Spruce Tree House a house, nor Bal- 
cony House a house. Each of these is a complete 
town which once, in the dim ages before the ear- 
liest Indian tradition, was an organized com- 
munity, often of considerable size. The arrange- 
ment of houses in a cliff dwelling of the size of 
Cliff Palace, for example, is characteristic, and 
intimately associated with the distribution of the 
social divisions of the inhabitants. The popula- 
tion was composed of a number of units, possibly 
clans, each of which had its own social organiza- 
tion more or less distinct from others, a condi- 
tion that appears in the arrangement of rooms. 
The rooms occupied by a clan were not necessa- 
rily connected, although generally neighboring 
rooms were distinguished from one another by 
their uses. 
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WIT AT RANDOM : 
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Ine neOROASHE CORONERS HE MONEE HONE NENETENEWOSENENE TONE nEkeOENEHONO! 
The New Parson—Well, I'm glad to hear you 
come to church twice every Sunday. 
Tommy—Yes, I’m not old enough to stay away 
yet.—‘“London Opinion.” 


llubdub—I[sn’t there some fable about the ass 
disguising himself with a lion’s skin? 

Synicus—Yes, but now the colleges do the trick 
with a sheepskin.—Buffalo “Courier.” 


Niece—I do think you are clever, aunt, to be 
able to argue with the professor about sociology. 
Aunt—l’ve only been concealing my ignorance, 
dear. 
Professsor Bilks (gallantly)—Oh, no, Miss 
Knowles. Quite the contrary, I assure you.— 
Boston “Transcript.” 

A singer who recently passed an evening at 
the house of a lady stayed late. 
go the hostess said: 

“Pray, don’t go yet, Mr. Basso; I want you to 
sing something for me.” 


As he rose to 


“Oh, you must excuse me tonight; it is very 
late, and I should disturb the neighbors.” 

“Never mind the neighbors,” answered the lady, 
quickly, “they poisoned 
“Tit-Bits.” 


our dog yesterday.”— 


“There's a church near,” said the country 
farmer to his paying guest; “not that I ever puts 
my nose in it.” 

“Anything the matter with the vicar?” 

“Well, it’s this way. I sold the old vicar milk 
and eggs and butter and cheese, and seeing as he 
patronized me I patronized ‘im. But this new 
chap keeps ’is own cow and ’ens. ‘lf that’s your 
game,’ I thought, ‘we’ll ’ave ’ome-grown religion, 
too.’ °—*Tit-Bits.” 


A philanthropic New York woman was enter- 
taining, in the spacious grounds of her suburban 
resid nce, a large number of East-Side children. 
On her rounds of hospitality she was impressed 
with one strikingly beautiful little girl. She 
could not have been more than nine years old, 
but her coal-black eyes flashed with intelligence. 
The hostess introduced herself and began a con- 
versation. 

“Does what you see here today please you?” 
she asked. 

The child eyed her host in silence. 

“Talk away,” said the lady. “Don’t be afraid.” 

“Tell me,” then said the child, “how many 
children have you got?” 

Astonished at the question, the lady hesitated 
for a moment, and then entered into the fun of 
the situation. 

“Ten,” she replied. 

“Dear me,” answered the child, “that is a very 
large family. I hope you are careful and look 
after them. Do you keep them all clean?” 

“Well, I do my best.” 

“And is your husband at work?” 

“My husband does not do any kind of work. 
He never has.” 

“That is very dreadful,” replied the little girl 
earnestly, “but I hope you keep out of debt.” 

The game had gone too far for Lady Bounti- 
ful’s enjoyment of it. 

“You are a very rude and impertinent child,” 
she burst out, “to speak like that, and to me.” 
“Vm 


didn’t mean to be, ma’am,” she explained. 


sure I 
“But 
mother told me before I came that I was to be 
sure to speak to you like a lady, and when any 
ladies call on us, they always ask us those ques- 
tions.’—New York “Evening Post.” 


The child became apologetic. 


Nine 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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THE MAID OF ATHLONE. 


There’s a cross up in Leinster all standing alone, 
And under it sleeps the Sweet Maid of Athlone. 


° 
3 
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Young Riley went off to the wars o’er the sea, 


And left her as cherished as could be. 


maiden 
With a kiss on her lips, and a tear in his eye, 
And a wave of the hand he bid Kathleen goodby. 


“You'll come back a Captain,” she trustfully said, 
“And proudly I'll greet you, and then we will 
wed.” 


He fought for a cause and a king he abhorred; 
Himself but a peasant, he fought for a lord. 


Enslaved in the army the rule is of Might, 
And Right is forgotten in murderous fight. 


Alas! for the hopes of the hero and maid; 
Alas! for the brave men who fight unafraid. 


He died at the front in the fair fields of France; 
She died in the home of her girlish romance. 


“O Captain! my Captain!” she gasped at the last, 
“In heaven I'll greet you—earth’s love dream is 
past.” 


And that’s how in Leinster all standing alone, 
A cross marks the grave of the Maid of Athlone. 
—J. J. Galvin. 
2? 

To Loton, the landscape drawer, a Dutchman, 
living in St. James market, but there saw no good 
pictures. But by accident he did direct us to a 
painter that was then in the house with him, a 
Dutchman newly come over, one Everest, who 


took us into his lodging close by and did show 
a little flower-pot of his drawing, the finest thing 
that ever, I think, I saw in my life; the drops of 
dew hanging on the leaves, so as I was forced 
again and again to put my finger to it, to feel 
whether my eyes were deceived or no. He do 
ask £70 for it; I had the vanity to bid him £20. 
But a better picture I never saw in my whole 
life; and it is worth going twenty miles to see it. 
—Pepys’ Diary. 
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SPILLED MILK. : 
By George Matthew Adams. 

You who read this paper and _ have 
stumbled into this little talk, here is a ques- 
tion: Do you Spilled Milk? 
Spilled Milk has come to mean accidents 
that you couldn’t help. 
able. 

Make 
strength. 

For if it is spilled—it is spilled. That is 
the end of the milk. The next move is to 
hunt up some more milk. There is an un- 
realized amount of energy and usefulness 
wasted through spilled milk. There is 
always another cow somewhere. 

Make your spilled milk a 
strength. 

Instead of regret and sorrow and be- 
moaning over your mistakes and blunders 
and accidents, smile and turn on a supply 
of extra steam and begin to cash in on the 
happening. Make each such case of spilled 
milk a test of the fine endurance that is 
within you. Go after some more milk. 

Make your spilled milk a source of 
strength. 


believe in 
It is the unavoid- 
milk a source of 


your spilled 


source of 
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Want a Fifty-Hour Week. 

At Boston, about 150 members of Upholster- 
ers’ Union No. 37 have gone on strike to secure a 
fifty-hour week. They demand that the firms 
involved sign an agreement that they will not 
in dull periods take away privileges gained by 
the strikers. 


Increased Use of Labels. 

At Chicago during the month of August the 
union-label output of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union amounted to 67,- 
996,000 against 49,965,000 during the month of 
July. This means an increase of 18,031,000 for 
the month, or a little over half a million each day. 
The union is proud of this showing, and urges 
all trade unionists to assist in boosting union- 
labeled bread. 


Operators Get an Increase. 

At Springfield, Mo., Stage Employees and Movy- 
ing Picture Operators’ Local No. 137 have suc- 
ceeded in signing up all moving picture and show 
houses in the city, making their organization 100 
per cent. The contract runs for one year, and 
went into effect September Ist, and carries with 
it several advantages not heretofore enjoyed and 
an increase in salary of $2 per weck. 


Student Strike-Breakers. 

Soon after a strike was declared against the 
American Chain Company of Bridgeport, Conn., 
a number of Yale students were secured to take 
the places of those who were demanding shorter 
hours and better wages. They recently left the 
chain works and returned to the college. The 
strike is still on and the leaving of the students 
has badly crippled the company. 


Inevitable Anticipated. 

At Reading, Pa., the Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
and Machine Company posted a notice stating 
that on October lst the wages of the employees 
would be increased 4 per cent. This will be vir- 
tually a 10 per cent raise, as recently 6 per cent 
advance was granted as a restoration of the same 
rate of reduction made when the depression set in. 

At the blast furnace of the Brooke Iron Com- 
pany a was also posted informing the 
workmen that beginning October Ist an increase 
of 10 per cent would be made in their wages. 


notice 


Refuse to be Speeded Up. 

One hundred canners employed at the Hunters 
Point plant of the Standard Oil Company in New 
York refused to speed up at the demand of the 
superintendent. A strike resulted, throwing out 
of work 600 other men employed in the stilling 
and boxing departments. It was demanded that 
the men do as much work in eight hours as had 
been done previous to the reduction in nine. 
After remaining idle two days a compromise was 
reached and they returned to work. 


Milk Drivers Avoid a Strike. 

All grievances between the Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers and the large concerns of Boston have been 
amicably adjusted. The new agreement will be 
in force for two years, the first increases under 
the new schedule dating back to the first of this 
month. On September 1, 


the increase asked, 


1916, the remainder of 
which is virtually one dollar 
more than the men under the old 


were paid 


agreement, will become effective. 
Seek to Release Lawson. 

Attorneys Horace Hawkins and Edward P. Cos- 
tigan, representing John R. Lawson, filed a brief 
before the Supreme Court of Colorado, at the re- 


Friday, October 1, 1915. 


convening of that body last week, requesting his 
release from jail on bond. Attorneys for the 
State, in their brief, contest the release on bail, 
claiming it to be a capital case and not bailable. 
To this argument the attorneys for Lawson cite 
that capital cases are only those in which death 
is the punishment and Lawson’s sentence being 
for imprisonment clearly places it within the 
court’s judgment to allow freedom on bond. 


Poor Children Sacrificed. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, a member of the advisory 
council of the New York board of health, in the 
last issue of the board’s bulletin, gives some 
startling facts regarding the mortality of the chil- 
dren of the poor. He says: “The lives of the poor 
children are blasted before they are born, due to 
the fact that the mothers must help earn a miser- 
able living. It is evident that the infants of 
these mothers show a much higher death rate 
than do those of mothers engaged in housework 
only. That these conditions play a part in mor- 
tality, both during infancy and later, is plainly 
evident. The highest death rates are found in 
the wards of cities where poverty is most com- 
mon; the converse also holds good. This has 
been demonstrated in Johnstown, Pa., where the 
low family income and high infant mortality are 
clearly demonstrated. further con- 
firmed in an investigation at Fall River, where a 
group of 72 fathers were interviewed, 
in the textile industry, 
$10.22 per weck. 
fathers 
homes. Dr. 


It was also 


employed 
average of 
The wives of 27 per cent of these 
work outside their 
Dublin continued his survey in that 
city and discovered that the among 
833 infants, there death rate of 
202, a rate more than twice as high as that re- 
corded of a number of the large citics. The cause 
of the slaughter of the infants is plainly evident.” 


earning an 


were engaged in 
mortality 


born showed a 


Machinists Made Gains. 

The following is a list of places where ma- 
chinists report gains: 

New Departure Company of 
sristol, Conn., reduced hours from 60 to 50, after 
a strike of about 24 hours. About 1200 benefited, 
of whom 800 are machinists. 

At Baton Rouge, La., the 
pany reduced hours from nine to eight, 
fiting 2330 employees, of whom 280 were 
ized and worked at the following trades: 
makers, 200; pipe fitters, 50; 


Roller Bearing 


Standard Oil Com- 
bene- 
organ- 
Boiler 
machinists, 30. The 
increased from $3.50 for 
nine hours to $4 and $4.25 for eight hours. 

At Meriden, Conn., the New England Westing- 
house Company reduced hours from ten to eight; 
500 benefited. 

At Perth N. J., demands were made for 
eight hours in all machine shops, 21 in number; 
13 immediately conceded demands; one shop re- 
fused to concede. 


machinists wages were 


Amboy, 


In the remaining shops nego- 
tiations are under way or the return of exccutive 
officials awaited. The new 
these shops are as follows: Two shops pay 44 
cents per hour; 9 shops pay 41 cents per hour; 
2 shops pay 37% cents per hour; 122 benefited. 

At Springfield, Mass., seven firms employing 
5650 persons of whom 3100 are machinists, 
granted eight hours. In most cases the hours 
were reduced from ten. 

At Sheldon, Conn., after a strike of one day 
at the R. N. Bassett shop, the hours were reduced 
from ten to nine, and Saturday hali-holiday and 
time and one-half for overtime and double time 
for Sundays, was agreed to. Wages were in- 
creased over prevailing rate, 14 3-10 cents per 
hour. 


rates established in 


In New York City and vicinity the eight-hour 
day has been secured from 14 firms. 

At Wilmington, Del., two firms employing 30 
machinists have granted 8 hours. All other shops 
in that city are on strike. 
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“Mephisto” 
AUGER BITS 


The big slide in the canal is holding back 
delivery of MEPHISTO UNION LABEL 
AUGER BITS. Nothing can hold the suc- 
cess of MEPHISTO tools if every union 
labor man will do his duty and demand 
auger bits with the label. 


“Mephisto” Bits will be sold by: 
BENNETT BROS., 


CHAS. BROWN & SONS, 
S871 Market Street, San Francisco 


UNITED BUILDERS SUPPLY CO., 
6S7 Mission Street, San Francisco 


W. J. DONNELLY, 
75 Fourth Street, San Francisco 


DIMMER HARDWARE CO., 
1605 Polk Street, San Francisco 


JOOST BROTHERS, 
1274 Market Street, San Francisco 


Ss. F. HARDWARE COoO., 
3043 Sixteenth Street 
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ASK YOUR GROCER ABOUT 
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USE LIKE wy, ORDINARY TOWEL 
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Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Lager on Draught t 


John Wiese 


! 

FINE WINKS AND LIQUORS 
3036 SIXTEENTH STREET 

Above Mission San Francisco, Cal. ! 
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Herman’s Hats 
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2396 Mission St. 
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Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Fermerly of 25 Feurth Street 


Funeral Werk a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Premptly Attended to 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION ST. 
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The San Francisce Association fer the Study and Prevention 
ef Tuberculosis helds a clinic fer werthy patients eaeh Menday 
evening at 7 e’eleck in the reoms at 1547 Jacksen Street, 
tween Polk and Larkin. Any man er weman unable y 
reason ef employment te attend the merning clinics, and de- 
sireus of securing expert medical attention, is invited te be 
present. 
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Industrial Accident Commission 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
525 MARKET STREET 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK. 
By Ambrose Bierce. 

What shall a sturdy man do who has not the 
price of a meal? Clearly, he must go to work 
and earn it. But, if none will give him work? 
Right here we impose the death penalty for his 
failure. We sentence him to starvation. 

He can escape this punishment in no way that 
is lawful. We have had the foresight to see 
to that, by laws against robbery, theft and mendi- 
cancy. Mere vagrancy, too, is a crime; if without 
visible means of support a man may be sent to 
jail. If, like the Son of Man, he “hath not where 
to lay his head,” he will be safer from the rest 
of us if he pack it about with him, remaining 
awake or sleeping afoot. He might sleep in the 
park or on a wharf or in some other unconsidered 
place. That would be no great hardship to so- 
ciety, but it would do him no good, and we have 
provided against it. 

Laws against robbery and theft are just and 
necessary; those against begging are necessary 
and unjust. What makes them unjust is that we 
de not assure work to those able and willing to 
work. To say to a penniless and hungry man, 
“You may ask for employment, but if it is re- 
fused you shall not ask for bread’”—that is a mon- 
strous and shameful tyranny. 

There is only one way out of this moral im- 
passe. Since the State cannot permit the indi- 
vidual to rob or steal, and will not permit him to 
beg, it should provide him with employment; 
there is no other way to preserve his life and his 
self-respect. 

So plain is the duty of society to the individual 
that it is no less than astonishing that it could 
ever have been overlooked or questioned when 
pointed out. 

The employment should not, of course, carry 
a wage that would tempt the recipient to with- 
draw himself from private industries, but it 
should be sufficient to keep the wolf outside his 
door—to tide him over the period of his sharpest 
need. 

This is not an anarchistic proposal; no pro- 
posal can be that if it aims to move an impera- 
tive compulsion to lawlessness. If it is Social- 
istic, then Socialism may claim the glory of ad- 
vocating an indisputable reform—the adding to 
the Ten Thousand Commandments thundered 
from the political Sinai one with a negative that 
is not prohibitive, but benevolent; carrying not 
a threat, but a promise—‘Thou shalt not starve.” 

ee 
METAL TRADES CAMPAIGN. 

The machinists and other metal trades organi- 
zations are taking every possible advantage of 
the conditions prevailing in the New England 
States in ordnance and munition works. Over 
2000 new members have been obtained in Water- 
bury, Conn. Some of the firms there immediately 
reduced hours from 60 to 55 per week without 
reducing pay. The men are, however, deter- 
mined to secure the eight-hour day. At Spring- 
field, Mass., the eight-hour day with no reduction 
in pay, time and one-half for overtime, was se- 
cured by 2800 machinists and other metal work- 
ers employed by the Westinghouse and Bosch 
Electric Companies. At Derby, Conn., a fifty- 
hour week without reduction in pay was secured 
by machinists at the Dairy Machine Company. 
At Ansonia, Conn., the eight-hour day was ob- 
tained, benefiting eighty men. At Bridgeport, 
Conn., twenty-two engineering companies and 
machine shops capitulated, thereby securing for 
25,000 employees the eight-hour day and material 
increases in pay. At Plainfield, N. J., 1200 ma- 
chinists secured the eight-hour day in seven 
machine shops. At Taunton, Mass., three manu- 
facturers of printing presses granted the machin- 
ists’ demand. It was found necessary to strike 
in some shops at Pawtucket and Woonsocket, 
R. I., Jamestown, N. Y., and Boston, Mass., by 
machinists for the eight-hour day. Recent strik- 


Eleven 


ers at the La France Fire Engine Company of 
Elmira, N. Y., have secured an average increase 
of two cents per hour since the strike was settled. 
Machinists at Raleigh, N. C., reduced hours from 
nine to eight per day and increased wages from 
27% cents per hour to a 42-cent per hour mini- 
mum. Machinists employed in twenty-one con- 
tract shops in New Orleans secured a reduction 
in hours from nine to eight per day without re- 
duction in pay. In this instance the National 
Metal Trades Association recognized the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for the first 
time since 1901. In Baton Rouge, La., machin- 
ists employed at the Standard Oil Company in- 
creased their wages 35 cents per day. In Balti- 
more, Md., new agreements have been made by 
machinists with employers of contracting and 
job shops whereby the eight-hour day was se- 
cured with substantial increases in pay. A lock- 
out at the Kansas City Terminal, Kansas City, 
Mo., has ended in a complete victory for all the 
trades involved and represented in the Railway 
Employees’ Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
> 

LIMA, PERU, RICH IN KNOWLEDGE. 

Lima, Peru, city of the kings, is a place of 
light and leading and its library is famous. The 
San Marcos University is the oldest in the new 
world, and was founded in 1551. There is a na- 
tional museum and a national library. The mu- 
seum has been arranged by a German archaeolo- 
gist, who has brought together materials to 
study the civilization of the Incas, with rare 
picture cloths from Tiahuanaca and vases with 
figures drawn upon them that give us the best 
notion of the customs and manners of these mys- 
terious days of pre-European civilization in the 
Western world. The national library, as Ernest 
Peixotto points out in his “Pacific Shores,” has 
been restored to its former importance through 
the zeal of Don Riccardo Palma, one of the chief 
litterateurs of South America. He has also col- 
lected the folklore of the city in a volume of 
“Recuerdos.” The Chilean invasion despoiled 
the library of its treasures, but their place is 
now being filled. 

The street scene is full of life and color. The 
panderos, or bread venders, cover their wares 
with bright red parasols. The aguador sells a 
drink of water for a small coin and the lechera 
rides a pony, with huge cans of milk in calfskin 
sacks dangling either side. The capeador on his 
Arab pony slowly paces the streets, his saddle 
cloth and silver mounted bridle and the housings 
that fall over the tail recalling the trappings of 
medieval knights. In the palace of Torre Tag- 
les you find many things that speak the splendor 
of Spanish days. It is still a notable building, 
with its balconies of richly carved cedar wood, 
the work of highly-skilled Indian craftsmen, 
though the designs are Spanish. Among the 
splendid things still seen within are two ward- 
robes of massive design, encrusted with mother 
of pearl, silver, and tortoise shell, the gift of 
the viceroy of Mexico to some ancestor of the 
family. Portraits of men and women of the 
eighteenth century record the splendid costum- 
ing of that period. The family of Torre Tagles 
counted the first President of Peru among their 
members and back of him two viceroys. By 
royal grant a pair of cannon planted at the en- 
trance with their noses in the ground in harmless 
fashion enough, gave right of asylum to any one 
who passed between them. 

ae ee 

I know, and you who are good and unspoiled 
by false doctrine and by riches will understand 
before long, that every right you have can only 


spring from every duty fulfilled —Mazzini. 
ee 
Patronize those who patronize you is a good 
rule to follow. 


THE ORIGIN OF VENICE. 

The origin of “Venice the Golden” and how 
the city grew to its ancient place of magnificent 
dominion is traced by Sismondi in “The Italian 
Republics.” He says that from the invasion by 
Attila in 452 the marshes called ‘“Lagune” 
formed at the upper end of the Adriatic by the 
deposits from seven or eight great rivers, amidst 
which rose innumerable islands, “had been the 
refuge of all the rich inhabitants of Padua, 
Vicenza, Verona, Treviso and other great cities 
of Venetia,” when they fled before the Huns. 
The Roman empire of the west survived their 
coming for twenty-four years during which 
period conditions kept forcing new refugees to 
establish themselves in the “Lagune.” A numer- 
ous population was at length formed there, sup- 
ported by fishing, the making of salt, some other 
manufactures, and the commerce carried on by 
means of these many rivers. Beyond the reach 
of the barbarians, who had no vessels, forgotten 
by the Romans, and their successors, the Ostro- 
goths, they maintained their independence under 
the administration of tribunes, named by an as- 
sembly of the people in each of the separate 
isles. The Venetians looked upon the Ostro- 
goths, and their successors the Lombards as 
heretics; so that religious zeal strengthened their 
aversion to the dominant powers of Italy. On 
the other hand, the population of each island 
forming a little separate republic, 
arose; their tribunes disagreed. To put an end 
to these factions, the citizens of every island 
met in a single assembly at Heraclea in 697, and 
elected a chief of maritime Venetia, whom they 
called doge, or duke. This title, borne by the 
Greek governors of the provinces of Italy, seems 
to indicate that the doge, was considered a lieu- 
tenant of the emperor of Constantinople. The 
Venetians, in fact, persisting in regarding them- 
selves as members of the eastern empire, never 
acknowledged the pretensions of Charlemagne 
and his successors to the dominion of all Italy. 
It was in 809, in a war against Pepin, son of 
Charlemagne, that the Venetians made choice 
of the island of the Rialto, near which they 
assembled their fleet, with their wealth collected 
on board, and built the city of Venice, the capital 
of their republic.” 

“While the Venetians disputed with the Lom- 
bards, the Frank and *he German emperors, the 
little land on which stood their houses, they had 
also to dispute the sea that bathed them with the 
Slavonians, who had established themselves for 
the purpose of piracy on the eastern side of the 
Adriatic. Amidst them, on the same coast, sev- 
eral little cities inhabited by Greeks, but for- 
gotten by the empire, endeavored to defend their 
liberties and municipal governments. In 997 
these small towns of Istria and Dalmatia made 
alliance with Venice; consented to receive judges 
chosen by the doge, and to fight under his banner. 
With their aid Venice vanquished the pirates of 
Narenta and Croatia; and the doge from that 
period took the title of duke of Venice and Dal- 
matia.” 
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<= SWISS <= 
WATCHMAKERS 


For $1.00 we will CLEAN any kind of WATCH and 
guarantee CORRECT TIME for 2 years. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY 


$2.00 Alaska Silver, 7 Jewel, Dustproof Workmen’s 
Watches 


Agents for Elgin, Waltham and Hamilton Watches 
$500 Reward for any watch we cannot repair 


STEFFEN BROS. 
2146 MISSION STREET 


Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth, cornerSycamore Ave. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 24, 1915. 
Meeting called to order at 8 p. m., 
Murphy. 
Reading of Minutes— Minutes ot 
meeting approved as printed. 
Credentials — Blacksmiths, and 
Bros. Dougall 


by President 
previous 


Helpers, for 
McTiernan, Lepkey, and Dewar; 
delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Ifrom Central Labor 
Council of Oakland, relative to Southern Pacific 
Company. From. Bro. Grow of Schmidt-Caplan 
defense committce of Los Angeles, enclosing re- 
ceipt for $479.50 sent by this Council to Schmidt 
and Caplan fund. From Laundry Wagon Drivers, 

had not indorsed the 
dacy of Patrick McKay or any other candidate. 
Gar as: relative to ‘National 
a labor paper. From Musicians’ Union 
No. 6, inviting Secretary to attend American Fed- 
eration of Musicians’ Day celebration; 

Referred to Executive 


stating that union candi- 


from Person, 
News,” 


accepted. 
Trav- 
rom 


Committee—From 
elers’ Aid Society, requesting a donation. 
Waterfront Workers’ 
financial 


Federation, requesting 


assistance for the wireless 
From Union, 


on the Ferry Stables. 


operators. 


Horseshoers’ request for boycott 
Referred to Organizing 
affiliation 


Committec—Applica- 


tion for from Cloak Makers’ Union 
No. 8. 
Referred to State 


munication 


Federation of ITabor—Com- 
Central Council of 
Santa Rosa relative to Paving Cutters of Healds- 
burg. 


from the Labor 


Referred to Joint 


stating 


Local 
Workers, 
patronizing White Lunch 


Secretary — From 


executive Board of Culinary 

Jitney Bus Drivers arc 

cafe. 
Request National 


League of America, re- 


Complied With—FIrom_ the 


Women’s Trade Union 
questing that we ask for credentials from persons 
claiming to represent said league. 

Resolutions from Waterfront Workers’ Federa- 
tion denouncing the candidacy of Ralph Mcl.eran 
for the office of sheriff were submitted. Moved 
to indorse; carried. 

Convention call Federation of 
city November 8th. 
send 


from American 
Labor, to be held in 
Moved that the 
Pie Ws, 308) ihe 
next election following Friday. 

Reports of Unions—Glove Workers—Request 
demand for label; Glove Workers of Milwaukee 
on strike against O. C. Hansen and Ellsworth & 
Thayer. Fitters No. 590—Iilave not en- 
dorsed candidates for election; will hold grand 
ball Saturday evening, Labor Temple. Printing 
Pressmen No. 24, Milk Wagon Drivers, Hoist- 
ing Engineers and Retail Clerks No. 432—Have 
indorsed letter sent out by Council requesting 
that members refrain from voting for J. Emmet 
Hayden, Charles Murdock, Henry Payot and 
Alexander Vogelsang for Supervisor, and Wil- 
liam H. McCarthy for Assessor and Ralph Mc- 
lLeran for Sheriff. 


this 


Council one delegate to 


convention; carricd. Nominations 


Friday evening; 


Steam 


R. B. Mahany, representative of the Department 
of Labor, addressed the Council on the work of 
that department. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably upon 
all bills, and warrants ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—Baggage Messengers, $4; Bindery 
Women, $16; Stablemen, $16; Garment Workers, 
$20; Sheet Metal Workers, $24; Chauffeurs, $12; 
Coopers, $12; Pile Drivers $24; 
sters, $40; Bill Posters, $8; Material Teamsters, 
$24; Elevator Constructors, $8; Tailors No. 2, $16; 
Riggers and Stevedores, 
$40; Cooks, $36; Stationary Firemen, $12; Steam 


Engineers, $24; Elevator Conductors, $12; Horse- 


No. 77, Team- 


Stage Employees, $8; 


THE LABOR CLARION 


shoers, $8; Hatters, $4; Carpenters No. 1640, $24; 
Janitors, $24; Auto Bus Operators, $4; Cracker 
Bakers’ Auxiliary, $24; Tailors No. 400, $4; 
Bakery Wagon Drivers No. 106, $16; Label Sec- 
tion, $5. Total Receipts, $469.00. 

Expenses—Seerctary, $40; postage, $5;  sten- 
ographers, $51; Theodore Johnson, $25; J. J. Mc- 
Tiernan, salary as Secretary-Treasurer, $20; Pat- 
rick O’Brien, sergeant-at-arms, $10; R. I. Wisler, 
printing, $8.75; Label Section, $5. Total 
penses, $164.75. 

Council adjourned at 9:10 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 

to demand the union label upon all purchases. 
> 

SPONGE FISHING DONE FROM BOATS. 

Sponge fishing is a rather unique occupation, 
and the term “fishing” is not much of a misno- 
mer. Most of them are still caught with hooks, 
notwithstanding the fact that the improvement 
in diving apparatus has made their gathering 
They thrive only in the salt water of 
the sea, and the best known districts are in the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Carribean Sea, the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the waters contiguous to these. 
‘hose of the Mediterranean Sea are the oldest, 
and produce about half in value, though not in 
quantity of the world’s supply. 


Ex- 


easier. 


To persons who know sponges only as they ap- 
pear ready for sale and use, the animal as it 
comes from the sea would be unrecognizable, we 
are informed by the Springfield “Republican.” It 
is a solid-looking, fleshy body, varying in color 
from light, grayish yellow through a range of 
browns to black, and in form either cup-shaped, 
spheroidal or cake-shaped. The sponge of the 
markets is merely the skeleton, the supporting 
framework, which gives strength and form to the 
soft gelatinous tissues of the living animal. 

The old method of gathering the sponge was 
to wade into the shallow waters and pull up the 
growth by hand. Later the sponge hook, a two 
or three-tined short hook attached to a long pole, 
was introduced, and deeper water could be fished. 
The fisherman in his boat closely scanned the 
bottom of the water for sponges, tearing them 
loose and depositing them in the boat by means 
of this hook. To overcome the difficulty of see- 
ing the bottom because of the ripples on the sur- 
face of the water, the “sponge glass,” or “water 
telescope,” was introduced, about 1870. This is 
merely an ordinary pail with a glass bottom. 
The device, when placed within its glass bottom 
bencath the surface of the water, does away with 
the ripples and also operates by dispelling re- 
flection, and to heighten its efficiency the hooker 
usually wears a large straw hat, which cuts off a 
large portion of the direct light when his head 
is thrust into the mouth of the bucket. By this 
means the bottom may sometimes be seen in 
clear water to a depth of 50 feet. Two men are 
required to each boat, the hooker and the sculler, 
and considerable skill is required to prevent mu- 
tilation in tearing up the sponges. 

In 1895 the Mediterranean method of sponging 
with diving apparatus was introduced and used 
successfully in American waters, and now many 
of the Greek type of boats, equipped with gaso- 
line engines, are being used, and the yield per 
man has greatly increased. American sponge 
fisheries now produce about 4,000,000 pounds an- 
nually, valued at something over $1,500,000. 
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Come what may, come what will, let us be faith- 


ful to the dream—the poor, unfriended and re- 
pulsed, beloved and betrayed, cursed and rejected, 
defeated and despised, yet ever glorious and im- 
mortal dream—to make this hard world a better 
and kinder place for all the children of men— 
Michael Monahan. 
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Patronize “Labor Clarion” advertisers. 
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HALL, THEATRE, SCHOOL AND 
CHURCH SEATING. 
LODGE AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
The following are a few of the Labor 
organizations in San Francisco which we 
have cquipped with furniture and seating: 
Labor Temple, Teamsters, 
Electrical Workers, Carpenters, 
Brewery Workers, Retail Clerks, 
Master Plumbers, 
Calt on, or write us for estimates. 
C. F. WEBER & CO., 
365-367 Market St. 512 So. Broadway 
San Francisco Los Angeles. 
340 No. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 
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SN-‘WOOD §(0 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
a a a ae eee eed 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 
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a 
Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 
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VOTE AGAINST PROHIBITION! 


é 

! 

Pr, tied UNTED Ba 20h DEMAND 

at rear RSONAL LIBERTY 
Ask for this Label when | 

purchasing Beer, Ale 
or Porter, 
As a guarantee that it 


is Union Made 
Or e000 00-01-8008. 
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COPYRIGHT &TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 
THIS 1S OUR LABEL 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY to Do Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your tailor place this label in your garment 
you help te abolish the sweat shep and ehild labor. You 
assist in decreasing the hours of labor and inerease the wages 


Labels are to be found within Inside coat pocket, Inside 
pockst ef vest, and under the watch pocket In treusers. 


UNION-MADE CUST@M CLOTHES COST NO MORE 
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ANTBUSTEY 


| OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRIS 
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EAGLESON & CO. : 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Made Shirts 


Our Special 


Dress Shirts 9 5 C 


worth $1.50 


1118 MARKET STREET 
Opposite 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Also at Los Angeles and Sacramento 
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HOME OF ANCIENT. ‘CIVILIZATIONS. 

The Rev. James Blaikie in his “Sea Kings of 
Crete” shows how the twentieth century discov- 
erics on famous sites have made the classic 
legends more vital and more fascinating than 
they already were, saying: 

“Already the dark gulf of time that lay behind 
the Dorian conquest is beginning to yield up the 
unquestionable evidences of a great and splendid 
and almost incredibly ancient civilization which 
neither for its antiquity nor for its actual attain- 
ments has any cause to shrink from comparison 
with the great historic civilizations of Mesopo- 
tamia or the Nile valley; and while the process 
of disentangling the historic nucleus of the le- 
gends from their merely mythical and romantic 
clements cannot yet be undertaken with any ap- 
proach to certainty, it is becoming continually 
more apparent, not only that in many cases there 
was such a nucleus, but also what were some of 
the historic elements around which the poetic 
fancy of later times drew the fanciful wrappings 
of the heroic tales as we know them. It is not 
yet possible to trace and identify the actual 
figures of the heroes of pre-historic Greece; 
probably it never will be possible, unless the as 
yet untranslated Cretan script should furnish the 
records of a more ancient Herodotus, and a new 
Champollion should arise to decipher them; but 
there can scarcely be any reasonable doubt that 
genuine men and women of Aegean stock filled 
the roles of these ancient romances, and that 
the wondrous story of their deeds is, in part at 
least, the record of actual achievements. 

“In this remarkable resurrection of the past 
the most important and convincing part has been 
played by the evidence from Crete. The discov- 
eries which were made during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century by Schliemann and_ his 
successors at Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenos and 
elsewhere, were quite conclusive as to the for- 
existence of a civilization quite equal to, 
and in all probability the original of that which 
is described for us in the Homeric poems; but 
it was not until the treasures of Knossos and 
Phaestos began to be revealed in 1900 and the 
that it became manifest that 
what was known as the Mycenaean civilization 
was itself only the decadence of a far richer and 
fuller culture, whose fountainhead and whose 
chief sphere of development had been in Crete. 
And it has been in Crete that exploration and 
discovery have led to the most striking illustra- 
tion of many of the statements in the legends 
and traditions, and have made it practically cer- 
tain that much of what used to be considered 
mere romantic fable represents, with, of course, 
many embellishments of fancy, a good deal of 
historic fact. 

“Our first task, therefore, is to gather together 
the main features of what the ancient legends of 
Greece narrated about Crete, and its inhabitants, 
and their relations to the rest of the Aegean 
world, The position of Crete—‘a halfway house 
between three continents, flanked by the great 
Libyan promontory, and linked by smaller isl- 
and stepping-stones to the Peloponnese and the 
mainland of Anatolia,—marks it out as desig- 
nated by nature to be a center of development 
in the culture of the early Aegean race, and, in 
point of fact, ancient traditions unanimously 
pointed to the great island as being the birth- 
place of Greek civilization.” 

People are thinking and feeling generously, if 
not living justly, in our time; it is a day of 
anxiety to be saved from the curse that is on sel- 
lishness, of eager question how 
helped, of bold denial that the conditions in 
which we would fain have rested are sacred or 
immutable-—William Dean Howells. 
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Patronize those who patronize you is a good 

rule to follow. 
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others shall be 


AUSTRALIA NOT BANKRUPT. 
Mill Valley, September 21, 1915. 

Editor “Labor Clarion’”—Sir: Kindly permit me 
to correct a misconception that will arise in the 
minds of your readers through an extract from 
the Melbourne (Australia) “Labor Call” that ap: 
peared in a September issue of the ‘Labor 
Clarion.” ‘The extract is as follows: “Australia 
the youngest of the nations, has the greatest debt 
per capita. Every child born in the common- 
wealth owes the state $390. Children are thus 
handicapped from the start. The national debt 
is becoming a nightmare.” It is true Australia 
has a big national debt, but the money borrowed 
has all been spent in reproductive works. In 
Australia the railroads, telephones, telegraphs, 
waterworks (both city and irrigation) are the 
property of the nation. If the capitalized value 
of similar undertakings in the United States were 
totalled I think the per capita debt of Americans 
would prove to be as great as that of Australians 
—and for some of the services Americans are pay- 
Australians. Australia owes the 
Australia could 
sell her publicly-owned utilities for sufficient to 
pay off her debt—and more; but Australia knows 
better than to take that backward step. 


ing more than 
money, but it owns the assets. 


The reason for the paragraph appearing in the 
“Labor Call” is that the Australian federal gov- 
ernment is launching a movement to curtail the 
importance of the State governments, and uses 
as an argument the economy that could be prac- 
ticed by abolishing some of the minor houses of 
legislature. To emphasize the need for economy 
the public debt is used as a bogey. But the Fed- 
eral government—a Labor government— would 
be the last to part with its public utilities to wipe 
out that debt. 

It is a pity 
arguments intended for home consumption go far 
afield, and do harm by, as in this 
the impression that Australia is by 
coming bankrupt. 


Australian public men forget that 
case, giving 
way of be- 
Yours truly, 


FRED DAVISON. 


> 
EDUCATED DIGGERS AT PANAMA. 

Census taking in the Canal zone had some 
strange experiences for Harry A. Franck, who 
writes of them in “Zone Policeman 88.” He 
passed one day from untidy and crowded rooms 
into one which was clean and tidy and apparently 
the abode of men of some refinement. The po- 
liceman-author says: 

“At the table, book in hand, sat a Spaniard. 
He was dressed in worn but newly-washed work- 
ing clothes. I sat down and began to reel off the 
questions, that had grown automatic: 

“ ‘Name?’ 

““Frederico Malero.’ 

“*Can you read?’ 

“<A little,’ replied the man, with a tinge of 
amusement,’ and as Mr. Franck looked up: 

““My library,’ he said, with the ghost of a 
smile, nodding his head slightly toward an un- 
painted shelf made of pieces of boxes. ‘Mine 
and my roommate’s.’ 

“The shelf was filled with real Barcelona paper 
editions of Hegel, Fichte, Spencer, Huxley, and 
a half-dozen others accustomed to sit in the same 
company, all dog-eared with much reading. 

““Some ambitious foreman,’ I mused, and went 
on with my queries: 

“Occupation?” 

“*Pico y pala,’ he answered. 

SSP ick 
read those?’ 

“No 


elusive shadow 


and shovel!’ I exclaimed. ‘And you 
that 


matter,’ 


answered, again with 
‘Tt 


3uenos dias, senor,’ 


importa,’ he 


of a smile. doesn’t 


and as I rose to leave, and 
he turned again to his reading.” 
Another 


formerly a 


Spanish laborer was found to have 


been celebrated lawyer in Spain. 
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| Clarion Call to Men Who Labor 


Buy your Shoes from 
the Store owned and 
controlled by members 
of Local 216, employed 
in the only Union Stamp 
Factory in the city. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


CPEN TILL 6 P. M. 
OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS 


UNION LABEL SHOE CO. 


2267 MISSION ST. Bet. 18th and 19th 
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Demand el Union Label 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern. 
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|The 


German Savings 
and Loan Society 


(The German Bank) 
Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 


The following Branches for Receipt and Payment of Deposits 
Only: 

MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 2ist Sts. 

RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Clement & 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S.W. Cor. Haight & Belvedere Sts. 


JUNE 30th, 1915: 
.---$60,321,343.04 
57,362,899.25 
1,000,000.00 
1,958,443.69 
199, 164.1@ 
66,965 


0 0-0 > 0+ 0-0 + 0 0-0-0 0. 9-0 + 


Deposits 

Capital Actually Paid Up in Cash 
Reserve and Contingent Funds... 
Employees’ Pension Fund .. 
Number of Depositors ........ 


e 

! Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M., except 
{ Saturdays to {2 o’clock M. and Saturday evenings frem 6 
i e’clook P. M. to 8 o’clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the 6 months ending June 30th, 1915, a dividend to 
depositors of 4 per cent per annum was declared. 
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“A treat that can’t be beat’”’ 


OLD GILT EDGE 
WHISKEY 


Bourbon 


Rye 
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SEE that the BAR- 
TENDER who waits 
On you wears one of 
these Buttons for the 
Current Month. 
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Allied Printing Trades Council 


525 MARKET STREET, ROOM 703. 
FERDINAND BARBRACK, Secretary. 
Telephone Douglas 3178 
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LIST OF UNION LABEL OFFICES, 


*Linotype Machines. 
**Intertype Machines. 
yMonotype Machines, 
Simplex Machines. 
Art Printery 
Asinbury Heig 
Baldwin & Me Kay 
“Barry, Jas. El. Cou. 
Baumann Printing Co. 
*Belcher & Phillips. 
Ben Ivranklin Press. 
Borgel & Downie.... 
Brower & Co., Marcus 
*Brunt, Walter N.. 
Buckley & Curtin. 
Calendar Pres 
*California Pr oe 
Canessa P rinting 
Chase & Rae 
Collins, ‘G, J. 
Colonial Press 
*Donaldson Publishing Co. 
agle Printing Company. 
vastman 
Elite Printing COL: 
Eureka Press, Inc... 
I’rancis-Valentine Co.. 
*Iranklin Linotype Co.. 
Garrad, Geo. P.. 
Gille Co 
Golden State Printing Co.. 
Goodwin Printing Co 
Griffith, E.. B... 
Guedet Printing 
*Gutstadt-Monahar 
Hall-Kohnke Co.. 
*Halle, aE eS 
Hancock 4 
Hansen BOE ee oe 59 
*Hinton, W. M.. eit 
Hughes Press - 
*International 
**Lanson & L 
Lasky, I 
Levison Printing: 
Liss; Et. 
ynchie. J. 
Majestic Press. 
Marnell & Co... 
Marshall,» J. He... aS 
*Martin Linotype Co.. 
Mitchell & Goodman 
**Moir Printing C ompany 09 
Morris & Sheridan Co..... 
McClinton, M. G. & Co 
McCracken Printin 7 
McLean, A. 4 
McNeil 
MeNicoll, John 
Mullany & Co., George 
*Neubarth & Co:., J. J- 
Nevin. C. y 
*Pacific Ptgz. -88 First 
Pacific He ights Prin ery. 
*Pernau Publishing Co 2 Market 
Progress Printing Co.. 8 Sixth 
tichmond Banner, The th Ave. 
*Richmond Record, The.. 716 Geary 
*Rincon Pub: ‘Co. -643 Stevenson 
Roesch Co., Louis Iifteenth and Mission 
Ossi, Soccer eos 17 Columbus Ave. 
Sanders Printing Co.... 
eas MOB OS Newspaper Union 
South City Printing Co__s 
Shannon-Conmy Printing C 
Simplex System Co... 
*Shanley Co., The... 
*Stacks & Peterson -1886 Mission 
Standard Printing Co.. 324 Clay 
Samuel, Wm = Pe 16 Larkin 
Stewart Printing Go_.312 Chronicle Buildin 
Stockwitz Printing Co.. --1212 Turk 
*Telegraph Press... 69 Turk 
Tuley -& St. John::...:... -..-863 Clay 
United Presbyterian Press........1074 Guerrero 
Wagner Printing Co.....N. E. cor. 6th & Jessie 
Wale Printing Co... ee a -883 Market 
*West Coast Publis z 
West End Press....... 385 
Wilcox & Co 
*Williams Printing: 
Widup, Ernest 133 Mission 
Wobbers, Inc.... ..774 Market 
Wolff. Louis A a Elgin Park 


Fourteenth 
1672 Haight 
-166 Valencia 

1122-1124 Mission 
20 Church 
Howard 

0 Second 
Mission 
Sansome 
Mission 
Market 
Market 
Sansome 
Montgome ry 


Mission 
-568 Clay 
nty-third 

2 Kearny 

Valencia 
Sansome 

Mission 
Sansome 
8 Market 

Mission 


| Mission 
Vale ncia 
Place 
sJattery 
Silver 
3ush 
Jessie 
Natoma 
Stevenson 
2040 Polk 
Jackson 
Jackson 
l°-illmore 
California 
Mi iriposa 
ineteenth 
Ilayes 
I-ourth 

* Third 
Liedesdorft 
t Clay 
Sansome 
----243 Front 
Sacramento 
806 Laguna 
-..218 Ellis 
I-illmore 
Leidesdorff 
7 Howard 
09 Sansome 
154 Fifth 


Scincne Sox: 
QUTaAy.... a 


h San 
509 


rancisco 
Sansome 
-.136 Pine 
47-151 Minna 


Califor nia 

. 320 First 

‘348A Sansome 
| 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Barry, Edward & Co 
Doyle, Edward J : 
Foster & Futernick Company} 
Gee & Soa, R. Ss 

Haule, A. L. 

Hogan, John F. 

Levison Printing Co............... 
Marnell, William & Co.......... 
Malloye, Frank & Co 
McIntyre, John 

Pernau Publishing Co 
totermundt, Hugo L... 
Slater, John 

Thumbler & Rutherford 
Webster, Fred 


..215 Leidesdorff 
-340 Sansome 
560 Mission 

-440 Sansome 
.509 Sansome 
Front 

--1540 California 
77 Fourth 
251-253 Bush 
440 Sansome 
--751 Market 


147-151 Minna 
117 Grant Ave. 
Ecker and Stevenson 


CARTON AND LABEL MANUFACTURERS, 
(161) Occidental Supply Co 580 Howard 


GOLD STAMPERS AND EMBOSSERS. 
Torbet, 1114 Mission 


LITHOGRAPHERS. 


Acme Lithograph Co 
S. E. Cor. Front and Commercial 
Mitchell Post Card Co 3363 Army 
Roesch Co., i Tifteenth and Mission 
i i 440 Sansome 


MAILERS. 


tightway Mailing Agency 880 Mission 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Ashbury Heights Advance............. 
*Bien, S. F. Danish-Norwegian 
*Bulletin 

*California Demokrat 
*Call and Post, The. 

*Chronicle 

*L'Italia Daily News.. 
Coast Seamen's Journal. 
SDathky” INGW S$... 
*Journal of Commerce... 
Labor Clarion 

*La Voce del Po = 
*Leader, The -.-643 Stevenson 
North Beach a 3 Columbus Ave. 
Organiz 1122 Mission 
Pacific 423 Sacramento 
*Recorder, 643 Stevenson 
*Richmond Record, ..5716 Geary 
*Star, The 22-1124 Mission 


Maria 

-Cor. Annie and Jessie 
New Montg’y and Jessie 
-Chronicle Building 
--118 Columbus Ave. 
59 Clay 

...340 Ninth 

Cor. Annie and Jessie 
Sixteenth and Capp 
---641 Stevenson 


PRESSWORK. 


348A Sansome 
..330 Jackson 
-509 Sansome 


Independent Press Room. 
Lyons, J. i. 
Periodical Pr 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Samuel, Wm 16 Larkin 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS, 


Bingley Photo-Engraving Co 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co... 

109 New Montgomery 
Commercial Art Eng. C 53 Third 
Commercial Photo & Engraving Co....563 Clay 
Congdon Process Engraver 311 Battery 
l'ranklin Photo Eng. Co 118 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisco Engraving Co.. 48 Third 
Sierra Art and Engraving 343 Front 
Western Process Engraving Co 76 Second 


STEREOTY PERS 
(210) Martin, W. W. 


AND ELECTROTYPERS., 
317 Front 
CO ee te ee eee ee = 09 O29 O10 Be OO Oe Or Oe Os Ors (DP 
UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
ss 
Jurisdiction of S. KF. Photo-Engr. Union No.8: 


..32 Lightston St., San Jose 
919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
26 Webster St., Oakland 
7 E. Weber St., Stockton 


Under 
San Jose Engraving Co. 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co... 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co. 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co.. 
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We Don’t Patronize List. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of laber unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 
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American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 
Butterick patterns and publications. 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe. 
California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 
Godeau, Julius S., undertaker. 

Graff Construction Co., Richmond, Cal. 
Gunst, M.A., cigar stores. 

Jellison’s Cafe, 10 Third. 

Lastufka Bros., harness, 1059 Market. 
Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co. of Chicago, products. 
Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil & Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 
Philharmonic Circola Italian Band. 
Pittsburg-Des Moines Steel Company. 
San Francisco “Examiner.” 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sonoma Meat Market, 1534 Polk. 
Southern Pacific Company. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeteria, 133 Powell. 

Western Pipe and Steel Company. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 

Wyatt & Son, 1256 McAllister. 
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{ Typographical Topics 
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Last Sunday’s meeting of the union was un- 
usually well attended, a large volume of business 
being transacted. On recommendation of the 
executive committee authority was given to make 
suitable arrangements for entertaining the printer 
delegates who will be in attendance at the annual 
convention of the A. F. of L. in San Francisco in 
November. The sessions of the convention will 
extend over a period of two weeks, and the de- 
partmental conventions will consume a third weck. 
In addition to President Scott, Secretary Hays, 
who will move their headquarters to San Francisco 
during the convention period, the I. T. U. dele- 
gates, including Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
A. F. of L., Hugh Stevenson of Toronto, Max 
Hayes of Cleveland, T. M. McCullough of Omaha, 
there will be several printers representing central 
labor bodies in different parts of the country. It 
is the purpose of the executive committee to ar- 
range a form of entertainment such as the entire 
membership of No. 21 can participate in. Details 
will be made known later. 

It has been arranged that the referendum vote 
on the four propositions submitted by the Los 
Angeles convention be taken on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 20th. d 

Walter F-. Rush and C. A. Frye have made appli- 
cation for admission to the Union Printers’ Home. 
J. F. Callaghan, whose application for admission 
to the Union Printers’ Home has been approved 
by the trustees of that institution, is awaiting 
notice to go to Colorado Springs, but the 
crowded condition of the institution will not per- 
mit of his admission at the present time. 

D. S. White, H. L. Cunningham and Geo. A. 
Tracy were elected delegates to the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the State Federation of Labor, 
which will be held in Santa Rosa during the week 
of October 4th. President Tracy and D. S. White 
will also represent No. 21 as delegates to the Cali- 
fornia Typographical Conference. 

Mrs. Doan, wife of Sylvester Doan of the “Ex- 
aminer” chapel, died on Wednesday, September 
22nd, at the family home, 23 Beaver street. 
Funeral services were held at Mission Dolores 
church on Friday, September 24th, interment be- 
ing at Holy Cross Cemetery. 

A. W. Thomson, chairman of the I. T. U. com- 
mission on vocational training, who, with Presi- 
dent Scott, was in attendance at the annual gath- 
ering of the United Typothetae and Franklin 
Clubs of America, at Los Angeles, last week, was 
in the city a few days before returning east. His 
business here was in connection with the work of 
vocational commission. 

George E. Mitchell Jr. of the Los Angeles 
“Tribune” is spending his vacation with his 
parents in this city, Mr. and Mrs. George E. 
Mitchell. 

H. W. Dennett, who handled the souvenir book 
published by Los Angeles Union in connection 
with the recent convention, accompanied by Mrs. 
Dennett, is taking in the Exposition. 

T. D. Fennessy, foreman of the Los Angeles 
“Examiner,” accompanied by Mrs. Fennessy, 
spent several days during the week at the Expo- 
sition. They accompanied the excursion pro- 
moted by the Los Angeles “Examiner,” the en- 
tire party being guests at the Inside Inn. 

Walter Riegelhuth of the “Evening Call” 
chapel, has returned from a vacation of two weeks 
spent in the interior of the State. 

George Suydam of Sacramento, who has been 
on an extended vacation in the east, was a visitor 
the early part of the week. 

Secretary Michelson and James W. Mullen 
have been selected to represent the union on the 
joint apprentice committee provided for in the 
new job scale agreement. 


Friday, October 1, 1915. 
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Directory of Labor Council Unions 
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Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
7.30 p. m. Label Committee meets at headquarters first and 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Headquarters phone—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


2—Meet Alternate Fridays, Building 


3—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 


5—Meet Alternate Mondays, 
Trades Temple. 


Building 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
3uilding Trades Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 


Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 


3akers No, 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 4th Saturday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


jarbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Sartenders No. 41—Meet 1st Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, K. of P. Hall, McCoppin and Valencia. 


3ay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East: 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 


Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 


Beer Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist ard 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays 
tindery Women No. 
and Capp. 
Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
soiler Makers No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Boiler Makers No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 


Boiler Makers No. 410—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

took Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 


Soot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. . 


Bottle Caners—Meet 3d Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
30x Makers and Sawyers—Me*t Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 
srass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

srewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

sridge and Structural Iron 
Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 8d Tuesilay. 

Rutchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondeys, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Jefferson Square Hall. J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights; headquarters, 83 
Sixth. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters No. 13,105—Meet 
Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors No. 8—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employees—Meet Ist Tuesday, Pa- 
cifle Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Garment Workers Ne. 131—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 

lys, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Glove Workers—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


James D, 


Workers No. 31—Meet Mondays, 224 


Ist and 3d 


Building 


Labor 


Labor Temple, 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays; headquarters, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. 


Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Horseshoers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Iron Workers No. 
Trades Temple. 
House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Iee Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Tron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 2d Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Werkers’ Hall. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Mects Ist and 3d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Mailers—Meet 4th Monday, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 


Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tenders—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Milkers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Building 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Labor 


Labor Temple, 


78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 


Labor Temple, 


38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 


Ist and 3d Fridays, Trades 


Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians’ Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


nights at headquarters, 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thursdays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple; 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 8 P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacifice—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero, 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 2d Fridays, Roesch Building. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—Meet 2d Friday, 177 Capp. 


Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Stationary Tuesdays, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, ixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 8d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 8d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Highteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No. 197—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth, 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 400—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 3d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at 3567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Laber Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters, 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, 149 Masen. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


TFiremen—Meet Labor Temple, 


Labor 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Label Section—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 
Anti-Jap Laundry League—313-14 Anglo Bldg., Sixteenth and Mission. 
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San Francisco trade unionists who died during 
the past week were: Charles Reed and William 
Ff. Brown of the riggers and stevedores, Thomas 
Schlink of the teamsters, Fred Lightner of the 
plumbers, John Sternberg of the millmen, Jacob 
Walter of the beer bottlers, and James Wilson of 
the stationary engineers. 


Arthur Martel, member of the general execu- 
tive board, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, and Wm. Hutcheson, 
first general vice-president, arrived here last 
Wednesday evening on a coast tour of inspec- 
tion, They addressed the Building Trades 
Council Thursday evening, and are visiting 
unions and central councils of the bay district 
during their stay of the next three days, 

Arrangements are nearing completion for the 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, which will hold its opening session in 
Festival Hall at the Exposition Monday, Novem- 
ber 8th. The visiting delegates will be welcomed 
by Governor Johnson, Mayor Rolph and officials 
of State and local labor organizations. It is ex- 
pected that 400 delegates from all over the world 
will be present. Convention headquarters will 
be established in the Hotel Sutter and business 
sessions will be held in Eagles’ Hall. The con- 
vention will be in session for two weeks. 

The Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union has a com- 
mittee in the field, perfecting plans for the amal- 
gamation of the Riggers’ Protective Union. 
When this is accomplished the Riggers’ and 
Stevedores’ Union will then have a membership 
of over 4000 and will be one of the strongest or- 
ganizations on the coast. A special meeting will 
be held next Monday night to take up the ques- 
tion of donating to the Galveston flood sufferers 
and also to the Wireless Operators’ Union. 

A high tribute to Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson was paid by Rowland B. Mahaney, 
U. S. commissioner of conciliation, in an address 
before the San Francisco Labor Council last Fri- 
day night. Secretary Wilson is establishing 
standards and precedents of absolute justice and 
impartiality which all succeeding secretaries of 
labor will have to follow,” he said. “Many peo- 
ple, including advocates of labor, do not realize 
the great work that Secretary Wilson is doing. 
For the first time in the history of the world 
labor has a part in the government of a great 
nation, and it means an equality of opportunity 
for the workers.” Commissioner Mahaney is here 
to investigate the strike of the Wireless Opera- 
tors’ Union against the Marconi Company, but 
declined to discuss the matter until he has com- 
pleted his investigations. 

Se ga 
KIER HARDIE DEAD. 

James Kier Hardie, the noted British labor 
leader, died Sunday at Glasgow of pneumonia. 
He was fifty-nine years old. 

Mr. Hardie had one of the most interesting 
careers of all the men in public life in Great 
Britain in the last thirty years. He was born 
in Scotland and began life as a coal miner’s 
helper when he was seven years old. He worked 
in coal mines until his twenty-fourth year, giving 
up his spare time to study. He became a figure 
of prominence in the organization of coal miners, 
and then entered politics. 

He was elected to the House of Commons in 
1892, but failed of re-election at the next poll. 
He was elected again in 1900 and had held his 
seat since then continuously. 

Mr. Hardie was chairman of the Labor party 
in Parliament. He founded the publication called 
the “Labor Leader.” 

In addition to his prominence as a trades 
union advocate and as a politician, Mr. Hardie 
was noted as an authority on Scottish literature. 
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Casters and Model Makers’ Union No. 460, be- 
will 


the five-days-a-week work schedule. 


ginning Saturday, October 2nd, inaugurate 

The Water Front Workers’ Federation has ap- 
pealed to the Labor Council for financial aid for 
The Council re- 
ferred the request to the executive committee. 

The Council decided to send a delegate to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
to meet in San Francisco next November. Nomi- 
nations will be made at the next two meetings 
and the delegate elected one week later. 

Roland B. 
bor 


the striking wireless operators. 


Mahaney of the Department of La- 


addressed the Council on the work of that 
department. 

The San Francisco Letter Carriers’ Mutual Aid 
Association will give a masquerade ball in the 
Municipal Auditorium Saturday evening, October 
23rd. 


a committee of fifty to make the arrangements. 


President James P. Mulhern has appointed 


An effective means of boosting the union label 
the State Federation of 
Butcher Workmen, which will hold its fourth an- 
nual convention in Castle Hall, Oakland, next 
Sunday. 


has been evolved by 


No delegate can be seated in the con- 
vention unless he can show at least five different 
kinds of union labels on his wearing apparel. 

The Stationary Firemen’s Union has elected 
Denis Foley as a delegate to the State Federation 
of Labor. 

On Monday evening, October 4th, at 7 o’clock, 
the International Radical Club will give its rega- 
lar monthly dinner at Campi’s restaurant, 797 
The speaker will be Professor 
Charles Louis Seegar of the University of Cali- 
fornia the subject 
Artist and Revolutionist.” 


Market street. 


and “Richard Wagner, the 


An entertainment and ball will be given by the 


Bakers’ of the Labor 
Temple Saturday evening, October 9th. 


Day at the 


Union in the auditorium 


Musicians’ Exposition was cele- 
brated Monday last with a program of unusual 
interest, prepared by Musicians’ Union No. 6 of 
San Francisco. 


The annual ball of the Beer Bottlers’ Union 
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will be held Saturday night, October 23rd, in the 
union’s hall at 177 Capp street. 

A smoker given by the Bartenders’ 
Monday night was visited by 
candidates. 

Carpenters’ Union No. 483 paid $15 in accident 
benefits at the last meeting. Beginning with next 
Monday night the its 
meetings at 7:30 p. m. instead of at 8 o’clock. The 
change will be operative until April 1st. 

The California State Federation of 
Workmen will hold their annual 
Oakland beginning Sunday, October 3rd, at which 


Union last 


several political 


union will open weekly 


Butcher 
convention in 


upward of 200 delegates from the various locals 
throughout the State are expected to attend. The 
sessions will be held at Castle Hall, Twelfth and 
Franklin streets. 

LW; 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council, at the last 
meeting of that body tendered his resignation. 
Ele has received the appointment of chief of the 
motor vehicle department of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The delegates received the resignation 
with great surprise and regret and accepted it 


Butler, ior many years secretary of the 


unanimously with the somewhat compensating 
knowledge that Mr. Butler’s new position will be 
of much greater pecuniary advantage to him than 
the office he has so long filled—Los Angeles 
“Citizen.” 

A delegate from the Glove Workers’ Union re- 
ported at the Labor Council meeting last Friday 
night that 200 glove workers are on strike at Mil- 
waukee, in opposition to a wage reduction of 20 
per cent. He asked the delegates to aid by refus- 
ing to buy any gloves bearing the name of O. C. 
Hansen, Milwaukee Glove Co., or Ellsworth & 
Thayer. 

The proposition to appropriate $1500 for or- 
ganizing work on the Atlantic Coast will be voted 
on at the ensuing four consecutive meetings of 


A dele- 


gate to the State Federation of Labor convention 


the Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Union. 
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The International Coopers’ Union in seven- 
teenth biennial session, held in the Labor Tem- 
ple last Friday, elected the following officers: 
President, Andrew C. Hughes of Boston, Mass.; 
vice-presidents, P. G. Dawson, Louisville Ky.: 
Henry Knock, Milwaukee, Wis.; Joseph Creese, 
San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, William L. 
Deal, Kansas City, Mo.; delegates to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, F. A. Scoby, Memphis, 
Tenn.; N. H. Willahan, Seattle, Wash. 

Baltimore was chosen as the convention city in 
September, 1917. 

The following local unions were chosen audi- 
tors for the next three years: San Francisco No. 
65; Evansville, Ind., No. 12; Philadelphia, Pa., 
No. 108. 

Upon recommendation of International Presi- 
dent Andrew C. Hughes it was decided to urge 
upon the American Federation of Labor, in con- 
vention to be held in this city next November, 
to establish a department to oppose the adoption 
of prohibition by States and the Nation. 

This department council is to be composed of 
the crafts interested in the wine, liquor and brew- 
ing industries and the handling of the same. An 
assessment of 25 month was levied 
throughout the country for a campaign fund to 
oppose prohibition. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Frederick J. 
Koster, president of the California Barrel Com- 
pany, for a generous contribution toward the re- 
ception and entertainment fund for the conven- 
tion and for closing his local factory half a day 
giving 200 employees a holiday with full pay, so 
that they may attend the convention. 
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STATE FEDERATION CONVENTION. 

The annual convention of the California State 
Federation of Labor will convene in Santa Rosa 
next Monday and continue in session throughout 
the More than 300 delegates will be in 
attendance and many matters of vital importance 
to the wage earners of the State will be consid- 
ered. 

An interesting feature of the convention will 
be the presence of B. Suzuki and S. Yoshimatsu 
as fraternal delegates from the Laborers’ Friendly 
Society of Japan. This will be the first time that 
As 
a compliment to the Japanese delegates a wealthy 
Japanese rancher near Santa Rosa has extended 
an invitation to dinner to the convention. 

The convention committee of Santa Rosa has 
prepared an elaborate program for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates and visitors. 
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Those who advertise in the “Labor Clarion” 
patronize you. Deal with them and tell them 
why. 


cents a 
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Japanese have been seated in the convention. 
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